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~ PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


All communications relating to the business 
aa of the paper, &c., and particularly the 
names of subscribers, remittances, &c., should be 
addressed to L. P. Noble, Publisher. 

xy As this paper is not sent to any new sub- 


liament.” Of its spirit and policy we cannot give 
a better idea than by noticing the proceedings of 
one of its meetings, of which a report is publish- 
ed in the London Nonconformist. It was held 
in London, and a large hall was crowded to ex- 
cess by an audience of fully two thousand people. 
As auspicious to success, it is noticed that men 
were there with their families, the galleries being 
specially appropriated to the ladies. The elo- 
quent George Thompson, one of the People’s rep- 
resentatives, recently elected to Parliament, oc- 
cupied the chair. Edward Miall, the well- 





scriber, unless paid for in advance, the reception 
of it will be a sufficient receipt. 

3+ Agents and others, in sending names, are 
Jonstitod to be very particular, and have each let- 
ter distinct. Give the name of the Post Office, the 
County, and the State. 4 

x‘ Orders are coming in daily for papers with- 
out the pay. No paper willbe sent except the pay 
accompany the order. Funds may be sent at our 
risk, by mail, taking care to have the letter put m an 
envelope, and well sealed, directed, post paid, to the 
Publisher. ia . ‘ 

Any clergyman who will procure four sub- 

idee and send us eight dollars, may have a 
fifth copy gratis for one year. 

x¢r Accounts are kept with each subscriber, and 
when we receive money from him on his sub- 
scription, it is immediately passed to his credit. 

x¢> Agents will notice that we keep an account 
with each subseriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, w 
all cases, forward the money with the names, so as 
to make the account even at each remittance. 

x¢r Agents and others who wish to send us 
fractional parts of a dollar, can now do so with- 
out increasing the postage, by remitting pre-paid 
post office stamps, which can now be obtained at 
any post office. / 

<tr Agents or others having funds to forward 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may be 
transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, 
to send large bills on New England, New York 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not send 
certificates of deposite. 

xt Mr. V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency, 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 
this paper. 

z¢p Within the last week we have received two 
or three requests to have the direction of papers 
changed, without informing us to what post office, 
county, or State, the papers have heretofore been 
sent. Without these, we cannot change the direc- 
tion. 

itr We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the publisher of this paper 
to the following table, showing the rate of dis- 
count on uncurrent money in this city. We ear- 
nestly hope that those who send money will en 
deavor to send such bank bills as are at the lowest 
discount : 


Washington, D. C. - Par. 
Baltimore - - Par. 
Philadelphia - = - Par. 

New Yorkcity - Par. 

New York Stute - X per ct. dis. 
New England-~—  - 0. 


New Jersey -  - 
Eastern Pennsylvania 
Western Pennsylvania 
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6 
Maryland -~ - % do. 
Virginia - 4% «do. 
Western Virginia - 1% do. 
Ohio - - - 24% = do. 
Indiana - - . 24% do. 
Kentucky - - 24% ~~ do. 
Tennessee - . 31g do. 
Michigan ~ - 3 do. 
Canada - - - - 5 do. 
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REFORM IN ENGLAND—THE NATIONAL AL- 
LIANCE, 





That nations, like individuals, have their ap- 
pointed times of infancy, maturity, decay—rising 
gradually to the full noon of their strength, and 
then declining until they set in darkness—is a 
commonplace maxim, but not a universal truth. 
The ancient world furnishes no exceptions to it,* 
but does not the modern? In olden time, when 
an empire began to decay, there seemed no recu- 
perative power in its composition; its doom was 
sealed. The history of empires in the modern 
world reveals a different law. They may retro- 
grade, but recover themselves; decay is not al- 
ways followed by death, but sometimes is the har- 
binger of a better life. France reached a height 
of power under Louis the Fourteenth, from which 
she steadily declined, until the fatal reign of Louis 
the Sixteenth, when the monarchy went out in 
blood, and anarchy seemed to have destroyed 
the organic life of the nation. But from this 
chaos emerged the same People, with a power 
greater than even the monarchy knew—a power 
which, for a time, threatened to overwhelm the 
world. Reverses checked, but did not crush it. 
They but drove France back upon herself, where 
she began to expend wisely upon her own improve- 
ment energies which had been blindly seeking 
universal empire. Through all these periods—of 
Monarchy in its zenith and decline, of terrible An- 
archy, of a formidable Republic, of an all-conquer- 
ing Empire, of the Restoration, the Three Days’ 
Revolution, and Legitimate Monarchy, as we now 
see it—it is the same France, rising, falling, and 
again rising; advancing, receding, and again ad- 
vancing, demonstrating its immortality, even when 
apparently in the agonies of dissolution. What 
in her history can you find to verify the old 
maxim of the rise and fall of empire? Thrice 
has she risen and fallen—as a Monarchy, a Re- 
public, an Empire—but her Identity has surviv- 
ed all vicissitudes, and. her real Life was never 
stronger than it is now. 

England, too, has exhibited similar changes in 
the forms of its existence. At times apparently 
crumbling on the brink of ruin, but again sud- 
denly expanding as with new Life; now, de- 
spite her many retrograde. steps, she wields an 
empire such as the Sun, in all his circuit, never 
looked upon before; and it is an empire not of 
show, but of reality; not merely of physical, but 
also of moral power. While her Government is 
felt in the uttermost parts of the earth, the Peo- 
ple at home are felt by that Government. While 
it Works Without, they are working within, aug- 
menting among themselves the elements of power 
and prosperity. 

It would be interesting here to advert to the 
grand peculiarities which distinguish the civiliza- 
tion of the modern from that of the ancient world, 
and to the causes of the necessary degay of the 
one, and the steady advancement of the other: 
but our object now is simply to call attention to 
the progress of reform in England. The Move- 
ment party in that country, during this cen- 
tury, has evinced eminent practical wisdom. One 
thing at a time has been attended to. Its ener- 
gies have not been wasted in the discussion of 
mere abstractions, or dissipated in schemes of 
universal reform. Now it carries through the 
Reform Bill. Then it achieves Religious Liber- 
ty. Next the abolition of Slavery engrosses its 
attention. Then the Emancipation of Commerce. 
Thus, abuse after abuse falls before its well-di- 
rected. efforts, until, at last, the way is open for 

the commencement of a reform which, being ac- 

grievances now too formidable to be 

aay can then be safely and surely removed. 

® mean the:reform which seeks the establish- 
ment of Universal 

styled, “The National Alliance, for promot- 

ing the real representation of the People in Par- 


known editor of the Nonconformist; Henry 
Vincent, famed for his popular eloquence; Col. 
Thompson, M. P., a veteran and prominent advo- 
cate of all Liberal movements, with several Inde- 
pendent ministers, and leading Chartists, were 
present. The Alliance bids fair to concentrate 
and direct the means and energies of friends of 
reform, from all elasses—the Leaguers, the Anti- 
Slavery men, the Dissenters, and the Chartists. 
The following resolutions define its objects and 
measures : 


“That every House of Commons hitherto elect- 
ed under the provisions of the Reform Bill has 
contained a majority of members having no claim 
to the confidence of the earnest friends of civil 
and religious liberty ; and, therefore, this meet- 
ing is of opinion that the time has arrived for 
creating a great national movement, for the pur- 
pose of extending to the whole People their polit- 
ical rights. 

“That the National Alliance, formed for the 
purpose of promoting the union-of all Reformers, 
and having for its object the real representation 
of the People in Parliament, is worthy of the sup- 
port of all classes, because it seeks to extend the 
suffrage to every man of full age—to protect his 
vote by ballot—to abolish property qualifica- 
tions—to establish electoral districts—to provide 
for the just remuneration of members of Parlia- 
ment—and to have Parliaments elected for a short 
and fixed duration. 

“That this meeting pledges itself to the ear- 
nest and active supportof the movement ; and that, 
individually, they will place themselves in con- 
nection with it, and use their utmost endeavors, 
both pecuniary and otherwise, to promote its suc- 
cess.” 

Of the extent of the evil to be remedied, some 
estimate may be formed from the following state- 
ments, furnished by the London correspondent of 
the National Intelligencer : 

“In Great Britain, a population of 26,711,050 
in 1840 contained 1,066,860 electors, or about one 
person in every twenty-five had a vote. 

“In the U. States, a population of 17,063,258 
in 1840 gave 2,403,485 votes at the Presidential 
election, or about one in every seven had a vote. 
“In France, a population of 35,000,000 contains 
about 200,000, or very nearly one in every one 
hundred and seventy-five have a vote.” 
Calculating the slaves, one-sixth of the popula- 
tion of the United States voted in 1840. At this 
time one-sixth of the population of Great Britain, 
or nearly five millions, are of voting age, but one 
million monopolize this right. 

Mr. Brooks, in supporting the first resolution, 
said, that the Alliance was intended to compre- 
hend men of every sect and class, holding one 
common ,principle, and so unite the People into 
one immense body, and educate them to self-re- 
liance, to the abandonment of physical force, and 
the employment of that moral power which could 
subdue any amount of opposition. 

Mr. Frazer rejoiced in being sélected to pro-_ 
pose the second resolution, because it embodied 
the principles of the Charter. The only argu- 
ment that could be urged against the People was, 
their want of education. There was no word so 
little understood, so much perverted, as that word 
“education.” Everything that tended to improve 
and elevate their common nature, to develop their 
mental and physical energies, went to constitute 
education. Every man who was not a drone, but 
lived by the sweat of his brow, was more or less 
educated. The want of education might as well 
be urged as an argument against the possession of 
property, or of any social right, as against the 
exercise of political power. He believed the Al- 
liance was in earnest, and he hoped to see a union 
of the working and middle classes in this work of 
reform. 

Col. Thompson, in seconding the resolution, 

said, there could be no peace in a community so 
long as it tolerated a crying injustice in its bosom. 
He congratulated the meeting upon the rapid dis- 
semination of its principles. This was the great 
day of union between the middle and working 
classes. Before the power of that union every 
wrong must disappear. 
Mr. Miall spoke in support of the third resolu- 
tion. His attachment to the principles of the Al- 
liance and the People’s Charter was excited 
wholly by the study of Christianity. In the 
book which he held sacred, he learned that man, 
as man, was to be revered; that the circumstances 
in which man might be placed were held as nothing 
in the sight of the Supreme; that all men were 
essentially equal; and when he saw large classes, 
a majority of his fellow-countrymen, excluded 
from the right of citizenship, and treated in that 
respect as slaves, he felt bound, in the face of cal- 
umny, braving consequences, to ayow his convic- 
tions. 

Henry Vincent followed, in a speech full of lof- 
ty sentiment and genuine eloquence. We have 
room for only a few quotations: 

“All changes for the better have come from the 
spirit of disquiet, the progress of discontent. The 
world has gained nothing through the spirit of 
conformity, but everything by the spirit of non- 
conformity. [Cheers.] Look back upon its histo- 
ry ; it matters not upon what precise period you 
put your finger—upon man in a state of barba- 
rism, Or upon man in a highly civilized state—up- 
on man governed justly or unjustly. The same 
rule constantly holds good ; for God hath put into 
the human heart a spirit of restlessness, that ever 
leads that human heart to yearn for change and 
improvement. The world would have been fos- 
silized long ere this—hardened into a stolid 
mass—without this spirit. But in spite of the 
strong powers possessed by Governments, powers 
never conferred by the people, but grown out of 
ignorance, created by wrong and injustice—in 
spite of these, the human soul has been constantly 
expanding, and the human mind constantly grow- 
ing; and in the darkest night of despotism God 
has prepared some glorious Spartacus, some "nt 
souled hero, who carved the way for his fellows 
out of the house of their existing bon [Loud 
cheers.] The Tories of this country, who talk so 
much against change, who think there was noth- 
ing like the virtue of Old Sarum and the dignity 
of Gratton, [laughter]—who boast so of our glo- 
rious Constitution—a Constitution so 
the Duke of Wellington confessed, had he been 
called upon to make a Constitution, he could not 
have made a better. [Laughter.] say, the gen- 
tlemen who talk thus, and train us up in the be- 
lief that all change is revolution, and that, if the 
People once get uppermost, everything terrible 
will follow—why, sirs, everything glorious in 
the country of which they boast is the fruit of that 
very progress which they deprecate. [Cheers.] 
England is the child of progress, of political 
change, of social advancement. Think you Eng- 
land Would be the glorious land she now is, if our 
feudal masters possessed this — the strength 
they did in the reign of Henry VI? Would Eng- 
land be the splendid country it now is, if all its 











and ecclesiastical monopolies, and 











= in Hampden, with his uplifted flag upon the 
field of Chalgrave, and with Pym, and glorious 
Cromwell. [Immense cheering.] She sces it in 
the glory thrown around the movement by the 
genius of Milton, Sydney, and Russell. She tra- 
ces her glory, in fact, in that extensive spirit of 
progress which, I bless God, is beginning to per- 
vade the world ; not confined to England, but 
traversing the mountains of Switzerland, shaking 
France to her centre, penetrating even to Rome, 
and beaming from the very tiara of the Pope. 
[Great cheering.]” 

The following remarks are as wise as the pre- 
ceding were eloquent : 

“We have not to convert the working, but the 
middle and upper classes to our principles ; and it 
is no use losing temper if they don’t adopt them 
at once. We have done with the sword forever ; 
we repudiate violence; we rely exclusively upon 
moral power. No nation can fight its way into 
really intelligent and virtuous liberty. A nation 
must grow into freedom—must become too big for 
its rotten institutions—feel its body expanding, 
and its mind swelling, until, by the free force of 
its own expansion, it shakes every trammel from 
its limbs. [Cheers.| In this work of persuasion we 
must enlist nen in whose moral character and in- 
telligence we have confidence. We do not so much 
require genius to conduct our movement as vir- 
tue. Give us men who ally the private virtues 
to their public patriotism, and our cause is safe.” 

The spirit which glows in the closing appeal of 
Mr. Vincent is admirable : 


“Liberty must be procured—for England and 
the world liberty must be procured, before it can 
be full of that enlightenment and virtue which 
every good man desires to see prevail. For that 
liberty I raise my voice; for that liberty this Al- 
liance proposes to rally. For frecdom of mind 
and conscience I now invoke a stern and deter- 
mined spirit in this audience—a spirit that shall 
be too large for the Tower Hamlets to contain— 
a spirit that shall infect the other metropolitan 
boroughs—yea, a spirit that shall be infused 
through all England—a gpirit of indomitable en- 
thusiasm and resolve on the side of human right. 
[Cheers.| I see in this immense gathering—in 
the large mass of middle class and workingmen— 
in the generous co-operation of men of different 
sentiments, all verging to one point—above all, in 
that religious feeling that pervades the English 
people, and that is now beginning to recognise the 
importance of applying Christianity to all the 
purposes and affairs of life—I see, in all these 
things, the guarantee of the growth of a power 
that no Government can be strong enough to re- 
sist. Countrymen, let us stand in an attitude of 
peace, and yet work perseveringly for our good 
cause, lay aside all turbulence and clamor, tram- 
ple the sword beneath our feet, and spike the can- 
non by the pen. And if there be any still mad 
enough to think of brute force as a medium 
through which nations may march to freedom, let 
us whisper gently in their ears, that force never 
yet converted man. Let us pluck from God’s own 
armory those weapons of a moral and peaceful 
kind, with which we may march against the strong- 
est bulwarks of despotism. God, in his own pro- 
phetic word, has spoken of the time when moral, 
religious, and intellectual power shall encompass 
every system of wrong, and shake that system to 
its foundations; and all mankind enjoy that free- 
dom which He intended them to possess. [Mr. 
Vincent resumed his seat amidst loud and reite- 
rated bursts of applause.}” 


Who does not cordially wish success to a cause 
urged by such arguments, in such a temper ? 


* Unless it be China. 





REPRESENTATION IN ENGLAND. 


We lately observed in Jerrold’s Newspaper, state- 
ments. strikingly illustrating the evil which the 
National Alliance, mentioned above, aims to rem- 
edy. There are thirty-one English boroughs 
which neutralize the whole political influence of 
Scotland, as the following table shows: 

Electors. Male adults. Members. 

Scotland- - - 85,244 630,328 53 

England (31 bor.) 9,862 41,560 53 

Sixty-six English boroughs, containing 24,443 
electors, and 122,500 male adults, return 105 
members, equal to all the members returned by 
Ireland, which contains 177,448 electors, and 
1,899,734 male adults. It is also shown that the 
thirty-one boroughs above mentioned, have equal 
political power with all the most populous and 
influential in Scotland and England together, in- 
cluding London and the metropolitan boroughs, 
as follows: 


a Electors. Male adults. Members. 
24 large cities and 
boroughs 203,945 916,923 53 
31small boroughs 9,862 41,560 53 
Such representav ‘sn is a mockery. 


————_——_—_ 


PUBLIC SENTIMENT, NORTH AND SOUTH, 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The following is the report of the Senate com- 
mittee in South Carolina, on the subject of slavery 
extension, lately made in the Senate of that State. 
The resolutions we published last week:- 


* Report of the Committee on Federal Relations, on 
that portion of the Governor's message relative to 
the Wilmot Proviso, and other resolutions on the 
same subject. 

“The Committee on Federal Relations, to 
whom was referred the resolutions of Virginia, 
accompanyir-g the Governor’s message, on the sub- 
ject of the Wilmot Proviso, and also certain reso- 
lutions of the Senate on the same subject, beg 
leave to report : i 

“That South Carolina most cordially responds 
to said resolutions, as embodying the true inter- 
pretation of the Constitution of the United States 


on the subject, and as pointing out the most wise. 


course for this State to pursue. It cannot have 
been unnoticed by the most casual observer, that 
within the last few years the Abolition party of 
this country has been increasing in numbers, and 
growing doubly bold in their itious attempts 
to foment a spirit of insubordination among our 
slaves, and to destroy the value of this species of 
property, To consummate such purposes, that 
party has left no means unresorted to. Against 
the slave owner they have excited every bad pas- 
sion, and seized upon every occasion to vilify and 
misrepresent him. Regardless of our laws,.they 
have deluded and enticed away our slaves, and 
when detected in the theft, and convicted by the 
judgment of their own courts, they have trampled 
on the law, and put its executive officers at defi- 
ance. A themselves of the Press, they have 
prostituted its liberal licenses, and have lighted it 
into firebrands, which they have hurled into our 
-midst, to inflame the minds of the deluded victims 
of their instruction to the business of insurrection 
and midnight butchery. . 

“The slave owner has mate as -s mon- 
ster, exceeding in atrocious ices all others in 
cruelty and barbarity, and, Fromm the alleged enor- 
mity of his life, he hus been denied Christian fel- 
lowship, and even his departing soul has been pur- 
sued at d and, by a bold assumption of Divine 
intelligence, denied even a hope of Heaven. The 
press, the public assembly, the Legislat and 
the pulpit itself, have all participated in such de- 
nunciation. 

“Tt has been in vain that the defenders of sla- 
very have showed that the system has existed in 
every age of the world—that it was established in 
the Old, and sanctioned in the New Testament. 
In vain have they brought to view that the system 


In vain have they demonstrated that the system as 
now practiced has meliorated the — of the 
slave, and that no plan ever suggested or attempt- 
ed for his manumission has proved other than a 
heavier bon such evidence has been dis- 
regarded, and the fanatic and the bigot have warm- 
ed into a maddened zeal, which threatens nothing 
short of a violation of our ri, or destruction to 
the Union. Nor have the difficulties which thus 
surround the subject been of recent origin. As far 
back as the adoption of the Constitution of the 


United States, the question of slavery was one of 
imminent difficulty, and which produced the most 
angry feelings among the framers of that instru- 
, however, for the Union, though 

ourselves, a com- 

and while the existing insti- 

to be full guaran- 

were promised. 


for our protection, these 
to each State should be 


| guarantied arepabtions form of government, [ Art. 











iv, § 4;] that every citizen was to be protected in 
life, liberty, and property, [Amend. v;] and while 
Congress was to have power to dispose of, and 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting, 
territory or other property belonging to the Unit- 
ed States, nothing contrary to the Constitution 
was to be so construed as to prejudice the claims 
of the United States or any particular State, [ Art. 
iv, § 3. 

C With these solemn guarantees to the property 
and rights of the slaveholding States, it was to be 
hoped that no mad spirit would disinter the ques- 
tion of slavery, and again drag it forth to madden 
and distract the land. Much, however, as such an 
occurrence was to be deprecated, it has neverthe- 
less presented itself, and, under the guilty profana- 
tion of liberty, parties have grown up, and, infusing 
their spirits into the Legislatures of several States, 
have induced them to declare, ‘that the existence 
of slavery is a great calamity—an immense social 
and political evil; that it ought to be abolished as 
soon as that end can be properly and constiiution- 
ally attained ; and that in view of this they will 
strenuously resist the annexation « {‘uny new ter- 
ritory to this Union, in which the institution of 
slavery is to be tolerated or established? 

“Such, then, is in substance the legislative re- 
solve of at least ten of the sovereign States of our 
Union—most, if not all of them, from time to 
time, have transmitted their resolves, as notices to 
the Executive of our State; and heretofore these 
insults upon her character, and aggressions on her 
rights, have been repelled by a return of the reso- 
lutions to the States whence they emanated. 

“ Your committee will not dwell upon the pro- 
gressive steps by which the Abolition party has 
arrived at its present position of strength, nor will 
they discuss whether that strength is intrinsic, or 
borrowed from the temporary position of other 
parties. It is enough to know that this party has 
its Representatives in the Congress of the United 
States, session after session, insulting us with 
their vile denunciations, and defaming with their 
falsehoods ; that they have disregarded compro- 
mises we have made them, and, in two instances 
during the past session, have refused to observe 
any of the features of that compromise; and, as if 
gaining boldness by their outrages, they have, 
during the same session, trampled down our con- 
stitutional guarantees, and have,in the popular 
branch of Congress, declared, ‘to prohibit the 
extension of slavery in all territory to be hereaf- 
ter acquired by the United States” Against these 
gross encroachments on our constitutional rights, 
it is matter for congratulation that South Caroli- 
na is not likely to become the only protestant. 
Conscious that usurpation of right grows more 
reckless when submitted to, and that silence un- 
der wrong becomes ignominious, the slaye States 
have at length been aroused, and, with Virginia 
in the lead, are speaking out with an emphasis 
that will not be mistaken. Your committee, there- 
fore; in the language of our Executive, earnestly 
recommend for adoption the following resolutions 
of the Legislature of Virginia, as a correct expo- 
sition of our rights, and as pointing out the proper 
principles of action, together with a resolution ex- 
pressive of the opinion of this Legislature as to 
the course to be pursued in the event of the pas- 
sage of those resolutions by Congress.” 





NEW YORK DEMOCRACY. 

We extract the following from the address from 
the caucus of the Democratic members of the 
New York Legislature, some account of the pro- 
ceedings of which we copied last week from the 
Washington Union: 


“ The retrospect we have thus taken of the his- 
tory of the Democratic party and of our own ac- 
tion in connection with it, would be imperfect if 
we did not allude to a subject which has for many 
years engaged the attention of our citizens, and 
which has been recently forced upon the public 
consideration. We refer to the subject of Human 
Slavery. With this institution, or relation, as it 
exists in our sister States or in foreign countries, 
we have no connection, and for it no responsibility. 
So long, therefore, as it remained a matter of 
State legislation and concern, whilst we interfer- 
ed in no manner with others, we contented our- 
selves with rapidly and totally abolishing this 
vestige of barbarity within our own borders. 

“On the 29th of January, 1817, the patriot 
Tompkins, then filling the Executive chair of 
this State, addressed the Legislature as follows: 
‘I now take the liberty,’ he said, ‘of submitting 
to the Legislature, whether the dictates of human- 
ity, the reputation of the State, and a just sense 
of gratitude to the Almighty for the many favors 
he has conferred on us as a nation, do not demand 
that the reproach of slavery be expunged from 
our statute book’ A Legislature largely Demo- 
cratic in both branches, responded to this appeal, 
and with remarkable unanimity passed an act by 
which human slavery was, after the year 1827, 
abolished and forever prohibited in the State of 
New York. Thus was effaced forever this blot 
upon the free institutions of our State. 

“ The application of the Territory of Missouri 
for admission into the Union afforded another 
opportunity for the utterance of the sentiments 
of the Republicans of New York, and for the il- 
lustration of its earnestness and unanimity. On 
the 19th January, 1820, the following preamble 
and resolution passed the Assembly, and were 
adopted by the Legislature, in both branches of 
which the Democrats were in the ascendant: 

“< Whereas the inhibiting the further exten- 
sion of slavery in these United States, is a sub- 
ject of deep concern among the people of this 
State: and whereas we consider slavery as an 
evil much to be deplored, and that every constitu- 
tional barrier should be interposed to prevent its 
further extension, and that the Constitution of 
the United States clearly gives Congress the 
right to require of new States not comprised with- 
in the original boundaries of these United States 
the prohibition of slavery as a condition of its ad- 
mission into the Union ; therefore 

“¢ Resolved, (if the honorable Senate concur,) 
That our Senators be instructed and our Repre- 
sentatives in Congress requested, to oppose the 
admission of a State into the Union, of any terri- 
tory not comprised as aforesaid, without making 
the prohibition of slavery therein an indispensa- 
ble condition of admission, 

“This resolution was adopted by the unanimous 
vote of both Houses. 

“The territory from which slavery was thus 
sought to be excluded wasa part of Louisiana, and 
that institution was established and had been in 
some degree protected by the treaty of cession. 
The institution had also been recognised and tol- 
erated by the express act of the people of the new 
State, in the Constitution which they had adopt- 
ed. ‘The action of Congress on the subject was 
adverse to the opinion of this State, thus unani- 
mously expressed. It admitted Missouri with the 
obnoxious institution, but it excluded it from the 
remaining territory north of 36 deg. 30 min., and 
from the States to be formed thereout. While 
Congress thus tolerated an existing institution, 
and recognised the right of a State to provide for 
it, it claimed and with general assent exercised the 
power to restrain it within its actual limits. In 
this prohibition it followed the precedent fur- 
nished in the ordinance of 1787, the work of 
Thomas Jefferson, which prohibited the intro- 
duction of slavery in the territory north and west 
of the Ohio, and which, indeed, going further, abol- 
ished it, after it had in part been established, and 
denied to the States to be created therefrom the 
power to restore it. ee 

“The contemplated acquisition by our Goy- 
ernment of territory in Mexico, and the actual 
occupation thereof by our armies, have again 
forced this subject upon the attention of Congress 
and of the le, In the Con: of 1846, the 
following condition was attached to the bill to pro- 
vide for or facilitate the cession of territory 


Mexico: : 

“¢ Provided, That, in territory thus to be ac- 
quired, there shall be neither slavery nor invol- 
untary servitude, otherwise than in the punish- 
ment of crimes, whereof the party shall have been 
duly convicted, ae 

“This provision, though it failed in the Sen- 
ate, was ado in the popular branch of the Na- 
tional -Legi by a yote which included all 
the delegates of New York and of the mass of all 
of the free States. In contemplation of this pro- 
vision, and of the action of Congress on jt in the 


succeeding session, your representatives in this 
Legislature ad the following resolutions, by 
the nearly unanimous vote of both Houses: 

ace 


That, as war now exists between 
the United S and Mexico, it is the impera- 
tive duty of every citizen of this country to sus- 
tain its Government in all proper measures. for 
the prosecution of the war, in such @ manner as 
our national honor and interests until it 
shall be terminated initia hqmaaaiilecpoene,: 

_&¢ Resolved, That no peace with Mexico can be 
regarded as honorable to the United States, which 
shall not secure from that Republic full indemni- 


ty for the aggressions which it has committed up- 
on the rights of this country and of its citizens. 

“* Resolved, That if any territory is hereafter 
acquired by the United States, or annexed there- 
to, the act by which such territory is acquired or 
annexed, whatever such act may be, should con- 
tain an unalterable fundamental article or pro- 
vision, whereby slavery or involuntary servitude, 
except as a punishment for crime, shall be forever 
excluded from the territory acquired or annexed. 

“* Resolved, ‘That the Senators in Congress 
from this State be instructed, and that the Rep- 
resentatives in Congress from this State be re- 
quested, to use their best efforts to carry into ef- 
oe the views expressed in the foregoing resolu- 

ons. 

“* Resolved, That the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the Assembly be requested to 
transmit a copy of the foregoing resolutions to 
each of the said Senators and Representatives. 

_“ The instruction and request of the State Le- 
gislature, thus uttered, was obeyed and acceded 
to by all the representatives of New York in Con- 
gress, with but two exceptions. 

“To the doctrine thus avowed. by the Legisla- 
ture of this State, and thus with commendable 
fidelity carried out by her representatives, her 
people still firmly adhere. After having seen the 
power of Congress, in the first days of the Con- 
stitution, wielded to remove slavery from soil 
where it had already obtained a foothold, and, at 
a later period, recognising it, but resisting its 
progress, they will not consent that it shall now 
become the active or passive agent, for the exten- 
sion of this baneful institution over territories 
where it has now no existence, and throughout 
which it has once been abolished. In this atti- 
tude this State has been sustained by the voice of 
the States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, New 
Hampshire, and Maine, expressed in their Legis- 
latures and Conventions, and by the universal 
sentiment of the North. This determination of 
the free States, accompanied by the more stern 
and effective reasoning of the ballot-box, may, it 
is to be hoped, reach and arrest the attention, at 
least, of our Southern brethren, prompted as it is 
by no unkind feeling to them, but dictated from 
a sense of justice to the rights:of the free labor- 
ers of the South, as well as of the North, with 
whose interests the co-existence of slavery is in- 
compatible. 

“It was to meet the aggressive attitude of a por- 
tion of the South and to secure a free and full ut- 
terance of the voice of New York in the crisis of 
a war with a foreign Power, which had been pre- 
ceded by a series of gross injuries, and was brought 
on by the act of that Power, and which it was the 
manifest duty of our Government tq meet with 
vigor, and to prosecute to a peace which shall se- 
cure the interests of our people and the honor of 
the American name, that, in the legislative cau- 
cus, recently held, a State Convention was called 
at Utica, on the 16th of February next, with power 
to send a delegation to the National Convention, 
to represent the sovereignty of the State, or, if 
the Democratic electors should so decide, to pro- 
vide for the election of delegates by districts. The 
right to call a Convention thus empowered had 
been placed in our hands by the uniform usage of 
the party. In the State Convention of 1843, the 
mode of representation had, after considerable 
discussion, been decided against the district sys- 
tem. No power is adequate to the reversal of a 
decision, which was deemed to have settled the 
question, except the Democratic electors were 
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expressly called to its consideration.” 





THE CLAY WHIGS OF NEW YORK CITY. 

An immense meeting of the Clay Whigs of 
New York city was held in the Broadway Tab- 
ernacle, to respond to the Peace sentiments of 
Henry Clay. It is said to have been one of the 
largest and most enthusiastic meetings ever held in 


that city. It took up and passed substantially the 
resolutions of Mr. Clay; among others, the fol- 
lowing tremendously efficacious remedy for the 
war : 

“ Resolved, That, assuming this ground, we, as 
constituents of that Congress, do call upon the 
Members to perform their duty, as defined in the 
fourth Lexington resolution, and ‘to adopt the 
most efficacious measures to arrest the farther pro- 
gress of the War, taking care to make ample pro- 
vision for the honor, the safety, and the security 
of our armies in Mexico, in every contingency) as 
well as to preserve our national dignity and repu- 
tation untarnished by submitting to what is 
wrong. And should the President ‘decline or re- 
fuse’ to follow their decisions, to take such farther 
measures as the Constitution of our country and 
the spirit of its institutions demand, when the 
power of the many is seized upon by one.” 

More action and less ‘alk, gentlemen. 

The following resolutions are more explicit: . 


“ Resolved, That we rejoice to hear a voice from 
the noble State of Kentucky declare, in the lan- 
guage of the seventh resolution, that ‘ we positive- 
ly and emphatically disclaim and disavow any 
wish or desire, on our part, to acquire any for- 
eign territory whatever, for the purpose of prop- 
agating Slavery, or of introducing slaves from 
the United States into such territory,’ and we, 
the citizens of New York, do pledge ourselves to 
sustain these truly American sentiments. 

“t Resolved, That while we recognise and respect 
the constitutional rights of the South to such 
domestic institutions as their fathers established, 
and disclaim any just power on our part to inter- 
fere with them, and while we feel no desire that 
additions ‘should now or ever be made by con- 
quest to the territory of the United States, we 
yet feel bound to declare that, if territory should 
be annexed, which was free before we acquired it, 
it must not cease to be free in our hands, but re- 
main so forever.” 

Here, too, is another explicit resolution : 


“ Resolved, That among the illustrious living 
men who, by their whole lives, have done honor 
to our country, the first in our confidence and in 
our affections is HENRY CLAY, of Kentucky— 
a Patriot above suspicion, and a Statesman with- 
out equal; and we trust the day is at hand when 
the American People will vindicate their own 
character by emphatically manifesting their high 
appreciation of his exalted services and his peer- 
less worth.” 





MOVEMENT IN ALABAMA. 

In Alabama, the People, without distinction of 
party, seem to be moving for General Taylor. 
At a large meeting of the citizens of Montgomery 
and adjoining counties, on the 16th ultimo, a com- 
mittee was appointed to address the People of the 
State, recommending a Mass Meeting of the 
friends of General Taylor, 6n the 8th January 
ensuing, to nominate an Electoral Ticket, &c. 
They say, in their address: 


“Tt cannot longer be disguised that we are ap- 
proaching a fearful crisis in our National affairs. 
‘We should be insensible to the preservation of 
our dearest rights, regardless of our solemn duty 
as citizens and as lovers of the Republic, if we lon- 
ger delay, whilst the danger is so impending upon 
one great question, in the decision of which our 
most vital interests, as Southern men, and the 

erpetuity of the Union itself, are involved. The 
North, in the main, is united against us. This 
question is paramount to all others, and therefore, 
as we love the Union of the States, as friends of 
our Republican system, it behooves us to avert, 
if possible, thre calamity we so much dread. 

‘This calamity may be averted in the result of 
the next Presidential election, if the South is but 
true to itself. If we divide amongst ourselves, 
while those who oppose us are united as one man, 
our energies will be frittered away in useless dis- 
putes, and our dearest rights under the present 
Constitution may be irretrievably lost. In our 
union will be found our strength and our safety 
asa people. How can we effect this union? We 
who have been divided heretofore must be divid- 
ed no longer! We now have higher objects, and 
holier purposes! The South must be united in 
the pext Presidential election, and our union 
must be cordial and sincere! This union can- 
not be effected in the sup of any of our old 

litical favorites—party feuds would present an 
insurmountable barrier. The past must be forgot- 

the strife and i vail of me 
never mingled in the e and turmoil of par- 
tisan warfare—some man whose honesty, and 
talents, and patriotism, cannot be gainsaid—some 
man at the mention of whose name the whole na- 
tion will rally—must be selected to fill the chief 
place in the council of the nation. 

«“ Where. can we find such anone? Need we 
point you to General Taylor ? 
but recently he was but e known. to us, the 
world now knows him. * * * * We recom- 








ended because we honestly believe that he 
alstie nn Bhek down the fearfully increasing 
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spirit of faction—we recommended him, because 
we honestly believe that he is the only man upon 
whom the whole South can or will unite—we re- 
commended him, because we honestly believe that 
he alone can afford us that unity and confidence 
which will make us harmonious at home and 
respected abroad.” 

They also quote the following resolutions, pass- 
ed by the convention which appointed them : 

“3. That a fearful crisis threatening to involve 
the North and South in geographical antagonism, 
(headed, as it is, by many of the master minds of 
the country, and aided by fierce faction, and bod- 
ing evil for the future,) requires a republican of 
the old school, free from the shackles and acri- 
mony of party—one who has a fast hold on the 
heart of the nation—one whose counsels and ac- 
knowledged wisdom and disinterested patriotism 
can unite the republican brotherhood together— 
whose overwhelming popularity can break dawn 
all the factions that would destroy the Constitu- 
tion or dismember the Union. Such a man is 
‘Old Rough and Ready! In fine, he is the man 
for the South, for the crisis, and for the nation. 

“4, That the chair appoint a committee of ten, 
to prepare an address to the friends of General 
Taylor, and invite them to assemble in a mass 
meeting, on the 8th of January next, for the pur- 
pose of bringing out at a proper time an electoral 
Taylor ticket for this State.” 


MESSAGE OF THE GOVERNOR OF OHIO. 


The message of the Governor of Ohio, with a 
population twice as large as that of Virginia, and 
With great industrial interests far more various 
and complicate, occupies about a column and 
three-fourths. It presents a most satisfactory ex- 
position of the condition of affairs. The follow- 
ing is a brief statement of financial matters for 
the year ending November 15, 1847: 

“ RECEIPTS. 
General revenues received from 

taxes levied on the grand list, and 

incidental items during the fiscal 

year 1847 - - - 
Tolls and dividends received upon 

canals, turnpikes, and public 

works of the State - - 2 
Tax upon banks, insurance and 

bridge companies’ - . - 
Surplus revenue, principal repaid 

by the counties - - = e 
Interest upon surplus revenue paid 

by counties to common school 

fund - - - - - : 
Receipts for canal lands sold, and 
other items - - - - 


$1,202,528.47 


827,641.85 
41,748.52 


101,835.48 


86,379 06 


53,942.40 





Total payments into the treasury ap- 
plicable to the annual expenses of 
the State Government and institu- 
tions, repairs of public works, pay- 
ment of interest on State debt, and 
to the sinking fund - = =2,314,075.78 
“ DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid upon appropria- 
tions for support of 
State Government and 
State institutions, du- 
ring the year 1847 - $210,250.42 
Paid for support of com- 
mon schools - - 
Interest upon State debt, 
foreign and domestic, 
including exchange 
and expenses paid = - 1,175,117.51 
Repairs and contingent 
expenses upon the 
public works - - 


201,319.31 


317,568.13 
Amount of payments for the ordinary 
annual expenditures of the State 





1,904,255.37 


Balance, being surplus applicable 
to the payment of the temporary 
and funded debt of the State - $409,820.41 


In addition to the above, there has 

been paid into the treasury, on ac- 

count of school lands and other 

trust funds and proceeds of loans 

and bonds issued, the sum of - $237,145.26 
Payments have been made from these 





funds tothe amount of —- - 118,341.01 
Leaving the balance of the receipts 

of the trust funds, over the dis- 

bursements -~— - - = $118,804.25 


“ Domestic bonds to the amount of $119,883.73 
have been redeemed during the year 1847, at the 
treasury. 

“The total amount of the balances of the several 
funds in the treasury at the close of the fiscal year, 
on the 15th November, 1847, was $494,261.70.” 

In the following allusion to the Mexican war, 
there is much that must command the approbation 
of every honorable mind, and his recommendation 
in relation to the Black Laws, we hope to see car- 
ried into effect : 


“T cannot take leave, without congratulating 
you and the country in view of the prospect, that 
the noble stand which Ohio took, and still so gal- 
lantly maintains, not only at home, but in both 
Houses of Congress, in the front rank of opposi- 
tion to the Mexican war, is likely to be, ere long, 
sustained by the authoritative voice of the na- 
tion; that the attempt to identify opposition to 
the war of aggression with opposition to the late 
war of national defence, has so signally recoiled 
upon the heads of its authors; and that, [ trust, 
we shall hear no more of the absurdity, that na- 
tional honor requires from us the unrelenting 
and vigorous prosecution of a war commenced in 
violation of our Constitution and of the eternal 
principles of right! True honor never requires 
either nations or individuals to continue to do 
wrong because their servants and agents have 
either commenced or long pursued that career; 
on the contrary, the only honorable course for 
either, in such an emergency, is to dismiss their 
servants, ‘cease to do evil, and learn to do well’ 
Justice and truth, humanity and charity, mode- 
ration and magnanimity, are infinitely nobler 
elements of honor, individual or national, than 
haughtiness, pride, covetousness and revenge, 
however displayed in brilliant and heroic deeds 
of courage. Let Congress, therefore, in the name 
of virtue, Christianity, and —- at home and 
abroad, declare to the civilized world, that we ask 
not the dismemberment of Mexico, and will have 
none of her territory, except by fair purchase, 
when the Republics are at peace. To which | 
beg leave to add,as the unequivocal voice of Ohio, 
should further territory be annexed to the Union 
by conquest, by purchase, or by any other mode, 
that she, the eldest of free-born daughters of the 
Ordinance of 1787, will spurn from her bosom 
any recreant son of hers who shall, in the hour 
of trial, desert or surrender her first great char- 
ter of liberty, or fail in any constitutional effort 
to consecrate that territory to freedom and the 
inalienable right of man. 

“ Whilst upon this kindred subject. I cannot 
forget that the ‘ Black Laws’ still disgrace our 
statute books. All I can do, is earnestly to re- 
iterate the recommendation for their unqualified 


repeal.” 


SALES OF SLAVES BY THE UNITED STATES. 





Annowiicing, some months since, the sale of a 
mother and daughter in this city, to satisfy a 
claim of the United States, we remarked that 
some benevolent persons interposed, and bceame 
the purchasers, for the the purpose of securing 
freedom to both. Since then, we have addressed 
@ circular to friends in different sections of the 
country, explaining the case, and soliciting aid 
for those who so generously volunteered in the 
matter. “ne response deserves notice, the writer, 
enclosing jive dollars as his contribution, says : 

“It is th t that you t) i 
aaa eshrwet Bot azo, rare centene of a 
sale referred to for the purpose of producing ex- 
citement.” 

An ingenuous mind will be slow to impute a 
want of candor to others. They who are accus- 
tomed to suspect the motives of their neighbor, 
betray a consciousness of something wrong in their 
ownthearts. “'To the pure all things are pure.” 

In the transaction referred to—the sale of the 
slaves—we had no part, either in the prelimina- 
ries or accompaniments. We were not consulted— 
had never known the parties—and knew nothing 
about the transaction till it was all over. A friend, 
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Mr. Jacob Bigelow, informed us that the United 
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States Government was about to deal in slayes 
We asked, in what way? He called our atten- 
tion to an advertisement in the Union, in which 
the U. S. Marshal announced the sale of a 
mother and a daughter to satisfy a claim of the 
United States. We begged him to look into the 
case, ascertain the facts, and we would expose 
them. The sale took place, he ascertained the 
facts; and not till then had we any idea of the 
nature of the transaction. In our article concern- 
ing it, we took care, while fastening the responsi- 
bility on the Government, and showing the pub- 
lic how they were involved by this act in the sale 
of slaves, to make this statement: 


“Strange as it may seem, there are circum- 
stances attending the whole transaction which re- 
flect great credit upon certain persons engaged in 
it; and our readers will rejoice to learn that, by 
the efforts of those persons, mother and daughter 
were bought only to be rescued from bondage and 
life-long separation frerm each other. 

“But all this does not change the essential na- 
ture of the act chargeable on the United States. 
Whatever may have been the conduct of individ- 
uals, the fact stands out. conspicuous and humili- 
ating, that the Government of the American 
Union has sold two human beings, at the capital 
of the nation, and that the price of blood is now 
in the Treasury, not of a District or a State, but 
of the United States? We do not know that such 
eases have taken place before, but there is no rea- 
son to believe that they are anomalous. The ex- 
ecutive officers proceed clearly on the assumption 
that the Government of the United States may 
hold or sell slaves, and seem to regard it as a 
thing of course.” 

The whole of our connection with the case, 
was of a date subsequent to the completion of the 
transaction — whoever suspects us of disingen- 
uousness or contrivance in this matter is guilty 
of a wrong, which only his entire ignorance in 
the premises can excuse. 

A lee 


For the National Era. 
THE FREE SYNOD OF CINCINNATI, 


Rirtey, November 4, 1847. 

Brotuer Goopman: This day, according to pre- 
vious appointment, the Presbytery of Ripiey, the 
Free Presbytery of Hillsborough, and the Free 
Presbytery of Mahoning, united in constituting 
the “ Free Synod of Cincinnati.” 

The meeting was opened by a sermon by A. 
B. Bradford; after which, Rev. D. Burgess took 
the chair, called the meeting to order, and offered 
the opening prayer. 

Synod was constituted by the election of A. B. 
Bradford, Moderator, and-S. A. McLain, tempo- 
rary Clerk—both of the Presbytery of Maho- 
ning. 

There were 22 members present—11 ministers 
and 11 elders. Rey. Mr. Gordon was absent, and 
several churches under the care of Synod were 
not represented. 

Committees were appointed to draft letters, 
proposing a correspondence with the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church of Ireland, 
the General Assembly of the Free Church of 
Scotland, the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales, and the Synod of Canada. 

The sessions of Synod continued through 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday, and Monday. D. 
Gilmer was chosen treasurer, and J. R. Gibson, 
stated clerk. 

Friday afternoon was spent in a free conversa- 
tion on the state of religion in the churches un- 
der the care of Synod ; in which it appeared, as 
a general thing, there was a good state of unity 
among the members of the churches, and such a 
promptness in the discharge of good works, as 
evidenced a good state of active piety. 

The sessions of Synod were remarkably har- 
monious and interesting. Several short scasons 
were spent in religious exercises. 

Synod united in communion on the Sabbath. 
It was delightful and soul-refreshing to see breth- 
ren from the two branches of the Presbyterian 
church uniting in communion, on the old basis 
that existed before the great division of 1838. 

Synod addressed a pastoral letter to the church- 
es under its care, and also an address to the pub- 
lic, setting forth reasons for its organization, and 
also bearing testimony against some of the exist 
ing sins of the day. 

The members were much encouraged, in this 
labor of love and self-denial, by the prospect of 
speedy and substantial accessions to their num- 
ber, and firmly believe, that at no distant day 
the “Free Synod of Cincinnati” will stand high 
among the Synods of the West, in point of num- 
bers, talent, and moral worth. 

Synod adjourned to meet at Darlington, Beaver 
county, Pennsylvania, the third Friday of May 
next, at 11 o’clock, A.M. Yours, truly, 

ADELPHAS. 





ADDRESS OF THE FREE SYNOD OF CINCINNATI! 
TO THE PUBLIC. 

The Presbyteries of Ripley, Hillsborough, and 
Mahoning, composed of ministers and elders rep- 
resenting congregations who had withdrawn from 
the two branches of “the Presbyterian church of 
the United States,’ having met by appointment 
at Ripley, Ohio, to constitute themselves into a 
Synod of the “Free Presbyterian Church of 
America,” bearing the title of the “Free Synod 
of Cincinnati.” 

As the bond and basis of our union, we declare 
our firm adherence to the Confession of Faith, the 
larger and shorter Catechism, the Directory for 
the worship of God, together with the plan of 
government and discipline as amended and rati- 
fied by the General Assembly at their sessions in 
May, 1821. And whereas, in this country, the 
sin of slaveholding prevails to an alarming ex- 
tent, perniciously influencing all the action of the 
church, either immediately or remotely connected 
with human rights, we incorporate into our form 
of government the following declaration, to wit: 

1. God has made of one blood all nations of 
men—consequently, all human beings endowed 
with rationality have an equal right to freedom. 

2. The holding of human beings as property 
is destructive of all the ends for which man was 
created and endowed with rational powers, and, 
consequently, one of the greatest evils that can 
be inflicted on human nature; highly immoral, 
and entirely inconsistent with Christian charac- 
ter and profession. 

3. No person holding slaves, or advocating the 
rightfulness of slaveholding, can be a member of 
this body. 

4. That no church, presbytery, or synod, tole- 
rating slaveholding, or the advocates of slave- 





holding, in its communion, can be a constituent 
part of this body. 

And that our sentiments may be better known, 
first on church relations : 

Resolved, ist, That we hereby express and re- 
cord dur devout thanksgiving to Almighty God, 
tht in His adorable providence, after much trib- 
ulation, we are permitted to see and take part in 
constituting a Presbyterian church in the United 
States, free, in all respects, from the sin, the 
shame, and the dominion of American slavery ; 
thus restoring, to some extent, our noble system 
of doctrine and order ¥ its ae place in the 
respect and confidence of our countrymen. 

2 That as a church of Jesus Christ, and in the 
name of the Most High God, we protest and bear 
our testimony against the course pursued by the 
Old and New School General Assemblies, whose 
jurisdiction we have declined, in re to the 
system of slavery in the United States, as caleu- 
lated to dishortor the Gospel, to bring the church 
of Christ into contempt, and to open the flood- 

of infidelity upon the land. — : 

3. That whatever may be the sin of schism, 
we are compelled to charge it upon those who, by 
holding religious fellowship with slavery, = _ 
tifying it from the Scriptures, have —T ‘ m 
unity of jadgment and feeling upon which alo - 
the peace and integrity of the church can. oa j 
and have made it necessary for us, in adhering to 
our ordination vows, to withdraw from their com- 
id. "That in withdrawing from the ——- 
of the two branches of the Presbyterian gia ‘| 
while we cherish feelings of sincere reas an 
confidence toward multitudes of our Anti- itd 
brethren who have not seen their way clear to 00- 

with us in this important movement, we 
are constrained aevertheless to express the fear 
that the influence of their pro-slavery associa- 
tions will, sooner or later, cause their eB re- 
lax, their light to be extinguished by the sur- 
rounding darkness, and the hearts of their slave- 
holding brethren to be hardened. : 

5. in withdrawing from the communion 
of slaveholders, and those who, by sanctioning 





the system, have made themselves worse than 
slaveholders, we cherish no felings and utter n0 
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terms of denunciation against them personally ; 
put we do desire that our withdrawal may be un- 
derstood by them as the strongest mode of bear- 
ing our testimony against their principles and 
practice, and thus complying with the Divine pre- 
cept, “‘fhou shalt in any wise rebuke thy neigh- 
bor, and not suffer sin upon him.” : 

6. That we extend the hand of friendship and 
co-operation to those other branches of the Pres- 
pyterian family in the United States, which, by 
making slavery a term of communion, are labor- 
ing and suffering with us in the same great cause 
of reform; and hope the Lord will increase the 
number of efficient testimony-bearers among 
them a thousand fold. 

7, That we recognise our entire dependence 
upon the Great Head of the church for success 
in our efforts to build up a free Presbyterian 
church in the United States, and, appealing to 
him for the sincerity and purity of our motives, 
we enter upon the conflict with a determination 
never to relax our efforts until the foul blot of 
slavery shall be wiped away from the character 
of our holy religion, a most fearful weapon be 
wrested from the hands of infidelity, and the 
church be liberated from its disgraceful and gall- 
ing bondage to the slave-power. 

And that our sentiments may be better known 
on the subject of war: 

Resolved, 1st, That we view all war as a great 
scourge to the nations engaged therein, and as 
evidence of God’s displeasure against them ; and 
whatever may be said as to war strictly defen- 
sive, we believe offensive war is entirely contrary 
to the religion of the Prince of Peace. 

2. ‘That we cousider the war now waged by our 
Government against Mexico as clearly aggressive: 
in its character, and avowedly originated and is 
prosecuted by the slave power, for the purpose ot 
securing a portion of her territory in order to 
extend and perpetuate the curse of slavery and 
the domestic slave trade. 

3. That in our view such a war is contrary to 
the declared principles of our Government; dan- 
gerous to our civil institutions ; calculated to dis- 
turb the peace and harmonny of our political 
Union, involve us in a deep and burdensome 
“debt, and overwhelm us in lasting national dis- 


ce. . 

4. That this Synod would bear its earnest testi- 
mony against this unhallowed strife of arms, as 
unnecessarily cruel and destructive of our best 
interests; and would urge it upon the churches in 
our connection to pray and labor for its speedy 
termination, and upon our ministers to preach 
against such lawless and murderous warfare upon 
a weak and defenceless nation. 

‘That our sentiments may be known on the sub- 
ject of secret societies— 

Resolved, 1st, That we as a Synod bear our tes- 
timony against secret affiliated societies, purport- 
ing to exist for the purpose of benevolence, as un- 
necessary, unsafe in themselves, inimical to the 
best interests of the communities where they ex- 
ist, and consequently sinful. 

2. That we give our zealous and unanimous ad- 
herence to Temperance Societies formed on the 
principle of total abstinence from all intoxicating 
liquors; but we earnestly deprecate the forma- 
tion of secret affiliated associations, though osten- 
sibly and really formed to promote that good 
cause, believing that such organizations will re- 
sult in injury, instead of benefit, to the Temper- 
ance reformation. 

Axrtuur B. Braprorp, Moderator. 
J. R. Grsson, Stated Clerk. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We are requested to say, that, so disastrous 
have been the effects of the great freshet in the 
West, so extensive the failures of the mails, that 
the Era will be sent for two weeks longer to our pres- 
ent subscribers, as very many of them have been 
prevented by the causes above mentioned, from 
communicating with us. Two weeks’ grace, how- 
ever, is as much as they can reasonably ask, so 
that our rule in regard to advance payments must 
then be strictly enforced, without digcrimination. 


+ oe 


CONGRESS FOR THE WEEK. 


After our last report, Congress sat two days 
last week, and adjourned over till Monday. Mon- 
day and Tuesday, owing to the death of Governor 
Fairfield, neither House transacted much busi- 
ness. 

It will be seen that the quiet of the Senate has 
been somewhat disturbed by the presentation of 
a few petitions by Mr. Hale, and that Senators 
are about to be held to a due responsibility by 
the call for the yeas and nays. Judge Under- 
wood, of Kentucky, as might have been expected 
from his former course in public life, voted against 
laying the question of reception on the table. 

In the House, Mr. Clingman, of North Caro- 
lina, also honorably sustains the right of petition. 
Last Tuesday, while nearly a third of the mem- 
bers were absent, a petition concerning slavery 
in the District of Columbia and the slave trade 
between the States was presented, and laid upon 
the table by a vote of 76 to 70. The yeas and 
nays we shall publish next week. 

Nothing of interest can be expected to trans- 
pire till after New Year’s Day, when Mr. Cal- 
houn’s resolutions will be up for discussion, and 
then, it is probable, the serious work of the ses- 
sion will begin. Meantime, the Taylor men are 
mustering their forces, and it is not unlikely may 
be able to control Congress. 





THE FRESHET IN THE WEST. 


The Western papers are filled with details of 
the great freshet on the Ohio. A correspondent 
remarks, that there have been three’preat freshets 
since the first settlement of that region, at inter- 
vals of sixteen or seventeen years. The last 
took place in the opening of the year 1822, We 
recollect it well. ‘The lower part of the city was 
submerged ; houses and bridges were swept away, 
and boats navigated the deluged streets. The 
river reached a height six inches above that of the 
recent flood, but then, the city contained only 
about thirty thousand people ; now its population 
is one hundred thousand. Since then, the land- 
ing has been extended and improved, numerous 
large warehouses and factories have been erected 
and many blocks of new buildings put up in the 
lower part of the city, so that the loss of property 
and distress of the people in that quarter must be 
vastly greater. A public meeting has been held; 
churches have been thrown open for the accom- 
modation of the sufferers; and the characteristic 
enterprise and charity of the Cincinnatians are 
providing efficient measures of relief. 

These terrible visitations are always accom- 
panied by remarkable exhibitionsof the glory and 
shame of Human Nature. 

An Irish drayman, named Charley McKean, 
waded waist deep into the water, taking off a 
poor woman’s furniture, while another drayman 
was demanding from her more money than she 
had in the world. Charley, when asked his 
charge, replied, “not a cent, madam—it is*a suf- 
fering time, and I am doing only an act of com- 
mon humanity.” But, this was not all, says the 
Cincinnati Gazette—he took from his pocket all 
the change he had about him, and gave it to the 
poor woman with his, God bless you ! 

C. Rowe, a carman of small means, after having 
removed his own effects, devoted himself for three 

days industriously assisting a multitude of fam- 
ilies in removing theirs, and in not a single in- 
stance would he consent to receive compensation. 

At Aurora, where the distress was very great, 
a fellow undertook to buy up several hundred 
barrels of flour, for purposes of speculation, and 
offered the Messrs. Graff $5 a barrel. They 
would not touch it, but, turning to their clerk, or- 
dered him to give a barrel of flour to every poor 
man who was in need of it. In this way, dozens 
of barrels were given away to the necessitous. 

The Cincinnati Atlas says that, at Lawrence- 
burg, William E. Craft, welcomed the sufferers 
to his warehouse, told them there were flour and 
meat—“take what you need.” Ferris & Eich. 
elberger threw open their mill, and gave to tite 
destitute more than one hundred barrels of flour, 


and Messrs. Barr & Febiger had a number of 
their hogs slaughtered, cut up, and given to all 


‘who * 


People have hearts as big as their prairies. The 
acts noticed are but specimens of their abounding 
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them all, say we. These Western 


rising on the evening of 


o'clock on Friday morning, the 17th, when it 
reached its greatest height. At 5 P. M.the same 
day it began to fall at the rate of half an inch an 


hour. 


The Columbus (O.) Statesman of the 16th says: 
“We continue to receive most disastous accounts 
of the high waters on the roads, sevore afflictions 
on both persons. and property. The mails are lit- 
erally suspended in all directions.” . 


_—@———— 


POLITICAL MOVEMENTS—THE PROSPECT, 


It now seems to be pretty well understood that, 

whatever may have been Mr. Clay’s leading mo- 

tive in delivering his speech on public affairs at 

Lexington, his political friends designed to avail 

themselves of the occasion to pave the way for his 

renomination to the Presidency. We have hither- 

to said nothing of a Secret Circular issued by his 

friends at Lexington, dated October, 1847, just 

before his public appearance at Lexington. It 

purported to be strictly confidential ; was address- 
ed to the supporters of Mr. Clay ; and ‘its object 
was, to correct the exaggerated reports concerning 
the alleged popularity of General Taylor in Ken- 
tucky, and to show that Mr. Clay was still will- 
ing to be run as a candidate, should the prospect 
of success be encouraging. The letter was made 
public through a breach of confidence, but, as it 
has been extensively published in the country, 
and now constitutes a part of the history of the 
day, there can be no impropriety in our directing 
attention to it. 

The signers of the Circular are, Leslie Combs, 
Benjamin Gratz, H. T. Duncan, D. C. Wick- 
liffe, B. W. Dudley, G. Robertson. As members 
of the Whig party, they desire to communicate 
to the person addressed, important and useful in- 
formation, “in regard to public sentiment in Ken- 
tucky on the subject of the next Presidential 
election.” They state that they are citizens of 
Lexington, (of course the immediate neighbors ot 
Mr. Clay,) and “several of them members of the 
Whig Committee for the State of Kentucky, in 
the canvass of 1844.” 

They then proceed to notice some statements 
in regard to the Taylor meetings, held in Ken- 
tucky, so as to disparage their importance, and 
to show that they ought not to be received as 
indicating the state of public sentiment. What 
follows, we copy just as it is: 


“We do not intend to deny great popularity to 
General ‘laylor. His brilliant military victories; 
a belief in his honor, probity, and patriotism, and 
@ persuasion taat he has not been fairly dealt 
with by the Administration of the General Gov- 
ernment, have rendered him a favorite. And we 
go further, and state our belief, that if he should 
obtain, in a National Convention, the Whig nom- 
ination for the Presidency, he would obtain the 
vote of this State. In that contingency, we should 
ourselves vote for him—we are his friends. 
“ But in the event of that nomination being con- 
ferred on Mr. Clay, we are just as sure that he 
would obtain the vote of this State. The great 
body of the Whigs in Kentucky remain firm and 
unshaken in their attachment to him and to his 
principles, and we believe that no inconsiderable 
number of the other party are desirous of casting 
their votes for him. 
“The position of this gentleman is so well 
known as to supersede the necessity of any par- 
ticular explanation of it. After tue unfortunate 
issue of the last Presidential election, he relin- 
quished all expectations of ever being again a can- 
didate for that office, or of re-entering into pub- 
lic life. He accordingly devoted himself to his pri- 
vate affairs, and to occupations incident to-his re- 
tirement. He has not, we are persuaded, the re- 
motest wish to have his name again used in any 
doubtful contest. If he believed that a public 
declaration from him, that he would never consent 
to the use of his name again as the candidate for 
President, would promote the interests of the 
Whig party of the country, (which he thinks are 
indissolubly united.) he would not hesitate to pro- 
mulgate such a deciaration. But, in the absence of 
any conviction to that effect, he has deemed it most 
fitting and proper in him to remain silent and inactive, 
abstaining from all efforts to attract public attention 
to himself, and leaving the current of the popular feel- 
ing and opinion to run wits own self-made channel, un- 
disturbed by him. He has therefore announced to the 
world no resolution whether he would accept or decline 
a nomination for the Presidency. We feel perfectly 
sure that he would not accept it unless it might be 
tendered to him under such a concurrence of weighty 
circumstances, (such, for example, as a decided mani- 
festation of the wishes of a majority of the nation, and 
a continuation of his present excellent health,) as that 
all candid men would agree that it was a matter of 
duty on his part to accept, and that he ought not to 
decline it ; and we doubt not that he will, in due time, 
signify his determination to remain in private life, i/ 
he should be satisfied that such a course ws necessary to 
the success of the great cause which he has so long and 
so zealously espoused. 
“ We have thought it expedient and right to 
put you in possession of the facts, views, and opin- 
ions, which we now communicate. We have con- 
sidered it best that this later should be regarded as 
confidential, because, being thoroughly convinced of 
the necessity of the greatest harmony among all 
portions of the Whig party, we desire to do noth- 
ing to expose that harmony to the least jeopardy ; 
and although we are fully satisfied of the accuracy 
of all that we communicate, a public discussion of 
it might lead to unfriendly collisions and injurious 
consequences. 
“We are, respectfully, your obedient servants, 
“Leste Comss. 

Bens. Gratz. 

.H. T. Duncan. 

D. C. Wickuirre. 

B. W. Duptey. 

G. Roxgertson. 
“P. S.—We should feel obliged to you for infor- 
mation or opinions you may feel disposed to com- 
municate to us, or any one of us, in reference to 
the subject of this letter.” 
Just about the date of this circular, there ap- 
peared in prominent Whig papers in different 
sections of the Union, articles designed to attract 
attention to Mr. Clay. If these occurred without 
design, the coincidence was remarkable. 
In the beginning of November, the North Amer- 
ican, although nothing extraordinary had taken 
place in the relations of the country or the move- 
ments of parties, contained a short, but very sig- 
nificant editorial, inviting the “Sage of Ashland” 
to re-appear on the public stage, and favor the 
People with his counsels, which, it was sure, 
would exert a most wholesome influence on pub- 
lic sentiment. Then came the announcement 
that he would speak, and the whole country was 


called to listen. He made his appearance, delivered 


i 


with his special friends in all sections called pub- 
lic meetings to respond to his sentiments, and en- 
dorse his resolutions. True, there was nothing 
in them intrinsically very practical or very im- 
portant, but the meetings called to consider the 
doctrines they taught, would furnish an occa- 
sion for testing public sentiment in regard to 
their author — perhaps of bringing out that 
“decided manifestation of the wishes of the ma- 
jority of the nation,” on which depended, in the 
estimation of the signers of the Secret Circular, 
his acceptance of the Presidential nomination. 
Doubtless, many of the managers of this move- 
ment were sustained in it by the supposition that 
they were meantime contributing to the cause of 
peace and the best interests of the country. But, 
where the indications of a deliberate party design 
are so Clear, we feel bound to point them out. 
What are the results? A meeting was called 
at Cincinnati, to respond to the resolutions. It 
was not very large, and its resolutions simply 
affirmed opposition to the War, and to the Exten- 
sion of Slavery. It afforded no test of the feelings 
of the city in relation to Mr. Clay. 
The same remark may be made of the public 
demonstrations at Louisville and Pittsburg. 
At Philadelphia and New York, the meetings 
were large, enthusiastic, and ardent in their ex- 
pressions of devotion to Mr. Clay. 
It is sufficient, however, to say, that from the 
great body of the People no response to this 
movement at Lexington has gone forth. No in- 
telligent observer of public affairs will, we think, 
deny this. 

OTHER MOVEMENTS. 
While this demonstration bids fair to exhaust 
itself, without any important results, other move- 
ments are in progress. Some of the old Whig 
Papers in Ohio are beginning to express their 
decided opinion in favor of Judge McLean. His 
friends are to be found among the stable, reflect- 
ing portions of the Whig party ; those who care 
more for the interests of the country, than its 
In New England, he is highly re ‘put 





‘Thursday, the 9th, ond continued rising till 7 


Mr. Webster seems to stand foremost there in the 
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his speech, proposed his resolutions, and forth- | 


affections of the Whig party. The Judge is too 
little of a partisan to suit the taste of those who 
manage politics in New York and Pennsylvania. 
Their mottg should be the question raised by that 
mysterious personage who persecuted Job—“ Doth 
Job serve God for naught?” 
To carry Pennsylvania, it is necessary to a can- 
didate that he should have slain his thousands, or, 
still better, his tens of thousands ; and to triumph 
in other States we wot of, he must secretly cher- 
ish, if not openly avow, that to the victors belong 
the spoils. 

THE TAYLOR PARTY. 
But, the Taylor movement seems to beat pres- 
ent the most conspicuous. The return of thé 
General to the United States is thé signal for re- 
newed efforts in his favor. ~Mr: Calhoun and his 
friends do not parade their predilections, but we 
are greatly mistaken if their influence be not 
used to promote his prospects. Alabama appears, 
without distinction of party, to have declared in 
his favor. We do not believe there can be a doubt 
as to the determination of Mississippi and Louis- 
iana. Tennessee and Georgia, it is understood, 
are committed to him. Kentucky will certainly 
support him, if nominated. And in Virginia, so 
conclusive are the indications of a purpose to get 
up an electoral ticket for him, at all hazards, that 
the Whig members of the Legislature of that 
State, assembled in convention at Richmond on 
the 22d instant, passed the following resolutions : 
“ Resolved, That it is expedient to hold a Whig 
State Convention in the Capitol, at the city of 
Richmond, on Wednesday, the 23d day of Febru- 
ary next, ror the purpose of forming an electoral 
ticket for the approaching Presidential election, 
and of taking into consideration the propriety of 
expressing the preference of the Whig party of 
the State for some person as a fit candidate for 
the Presidency; and, also, of the propriety of 
sending delegates to a Whig National Conven- 
tion, should one be hereafter assembled. 

“ Resolved, (as the opinion of the Whig mem- 
bers of the General Assembly of Virginia,) That 
Zachary ‘l'aylor will bea most acceptable candi- 
date to the people of Virginia tor the Presidency, 
and that he will receive from them a most zealous 
and efficient support.” 

This resolution, says the official report, was 
adopted with almost entire unanimity—four mem- 
bers, who thought the expression of opinion 
would come with more propriety from the Con- 
vention itself, finally yielding their concurrence. 

As to the views of General Taylor himself, 
there can be no doubt. His motto, adopted for 
him by some of his friends, is, “General Taylor 
never surrenders.” Mr. Erastus Brooks, editor 
of the Pittsburg Gazette, writing from Washing- 
ton, December 18th, confirmsa report before made 
public. He says: 

“T have seen a letter from one of General Tay- 
lor’s confidential friends in Louisiana, in which 
he says General Taylor will not decline the nom- 
inations he has received for the Presidency, nei- 
ther in behalf of his friend, Henry Clay, nor any- 
body else. Those nominations, he says, he has 


accepted as from the People, and they are at lib- 
erty to vote for him or not, as they deem best.” 


We presume this is true, and the inference is, 
that a National Whig Convention may do just as 
it pleases; this military gentleman will keep the 
field in any contingency. 

FACTS FOR THE REFLECTING. 

Mr. Calhoun just now is in favor with the 
Whigs. Some of them suppose that he is opposed 
to the acquisition of territory, although his late 
conversation in the Serate with Mr. Allen, ought 
to convince them of their mistake. He has not 
changed his views in relation to the war, or the 
true mode (in his estimation) of terminating it, 
since his proposition, made last winter, to take a 
defensive line, Which would embrace a large range 
of Mexican territory—a proposition which his 
language on that occasion left us at liberty to in- 
fer had been adopted after consultation or corres- 
pondence with General Taylor himself. On this 
important point, then, they are agreed. 

But, this is not all. Both seem to have no lik- 
ing for National Conventions. Both declare them- 
selves independent of party obligations. Both are 
large slaveholders ; both identified peculiarly with 
the slaveholding system ; both opposed to all at- 
tempts to limit its existence. Why should not 
Mr. Calhoun be a supporter of the General’s 
claims? But, why should the conservative Whigs 
of the North all at once conceive so high a regard 
for Mr. Calhoun? The attempt to hold Mexico 
as a conquered province would be utterly subver- 
sive of the Government and of the Union of the 
States. The policy of annexing its several States, 
with their own consent, would be repugnant to 
the interests of slavery. The scheme of acquir- 
ing territory by conquest, as an indemnity, and 
by purchase, making it the basis of a peaceful 
settlement, and forming civil Governments for 
the territories acquired, brings up at once the 
formidable, perplexing question, Can slavery be 
constitutionally introduced therein? All these pro- 
jects Mr. Calhoun opposes, while he propo- 
ses to adopt the policy of “a defensive line.” The 
effect of this would be, to secure the acquisition 
of territory, under military rule, or the laws of 
war, and exclude civil government; but, as the 
war power is in fact unlimited, slavery might 
be insidiously introduced into the territory with- 
in this defensive line, so that when Peace 
should be finally réstored, Congress would find, 
in providing a civil government for our acquisi- 
tions, that the curse had already struck its roots 
into them so deeply as to set all law at defiance. 

THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 

But, what are the Democrats doing? Some, 
trying to forget their own divisions in discussing 
those of the Whigs; some, setting their wits to 
work to discover a device by which they may save 
at once their party and their own consistency ; 
some, preparing themselves for the defence of 
Principle, whatever may become of Party. 

The Southern Democracy is united. It will 
reject every candidate who is an adherent, even 
in thought, to the principle of the Wilmot Pro- 
viso. 

The Washington Union and the batch of politi- 
cians it represents are urging the Buchanan com- 
promise upon the Democrats of the free States, 
and, seconded by official influences, they are pro- 
ducing disunion among them. “ Divide and con- 
quer,” ig the policy which has always been used to 
subjugate the Northern Democracy. With an 
undivided front, they might assert their just claims 
in a National Convention; but the annexation of 
Texas broke up its unity in 1844, and defeated 
the nomination of Mr. Van Buren; and the use 
made of the Wilmet Proviso by the Administra- 
tion is distracting it now: the result will be, 
the nomination of just such a candidate as the 
slaveholders desire. 

People talk of Yankee cunning. The Yankees 
may beat the South in wooden nutmegs, but 
the South can at any time overreach them in 
politics. 

The most notable device we have observed of 
late, is the project of selecting some gentleman as 
a Presidential candidate, who will do nothing at 
all to defeat the action of Congress in relation to 
slavery-extension, whatever its character. He is 
not to use his influence for good or evil. He is to 
be neither for, nor against. He is to agree to count 
asacipher. He is to preserve himself in a state 
of perfect, equilibrium and indifference, like the 
deity of some of theancient sages. He is to enter- 
tain no constitutional views, harbor no conscience, 
concerning the extension of Slavery. 

In support of this nondescript thing, it is saga- 
ciously conjectured that the whole Democratic 
party may unite. Only, the Northern Wilmot- 
Proviso Democrat lets it be understood, with a 
knowing wink, that said candidate must be op- 
posed to the extension of Slavery ! 

Says the Buffalo Republican : 

“A contributor to the columns of the New 
York Evening Post, takes a position on this sub- 
ne Ray he re with much ability; but 
we have not had time to give his reasonings suf- 
ficient reflection to enable us to subscribe to them 


all, or to reject any of them emphatically. 
He seems to be deci to the exten- 
sion of slavery ; but he it would be impol- 


itic and unnecessary to require a pledge of a can- 
didate for the Presidency, further than that he 
will sanction whatever Congress shall do in this 

He thinks the proper field of action, in 





opposition to the extension of slavery, is in the 
nomination of candidates for Representatives, and 


Mckee one Le 


the election of those who are known to be oppos- 
ed to the spread of that institution over free ter- 
rito 


ry. ; 
“We have declared our determination to sup- 
port no candidate for the Presidency who is 
known to be in favor of such extension, or of whose 
opposition thereto we have not, satisfactory evi- 
dence. We do not—never did—wish any candi- 
date for that office to pledge himself to act in op- 
position to it in his official capacity.” 
We are sorry to see papers, from which we had 
expected better things, more firmness, more con- 
sistency, giving countenance to such a policy as 
this. 
* In view of all the facts and statements present- 
ed in this general survey, we ask the friends of 
Peace, Justice, Freedom, and the Union, in all 
parts of the country, What is your duty? For 
us, the Future has never appeared so dark and 
threatening. We are forewarned, but, we fear, 
not forearmed. 


———_——<————_ 


MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW— 
LITERATURE AND POLITICS. 


Literature in this country, like Religion, when 
not divorced from Politics, is too apt to be sub- 
servient to them. The People, in carrying out 
the grand idea of self-government, seem disposed 
to tolerate nothing in the political world inde- 
pendent of themselves. That which will not sub- 
mit must be banished. The Religion that sanc- 
tions popular impulse or prejudice is welcomed ; 
the Religion that rebukes the politician or with- 
stands the: People, is denounced as an intruder. 
Literature fares no better. If it enter the politi- 
cal theatre at all, it must be to admire and ap- 
plaud. There are literary men who have passed 
under the yoke of Party, and employ their talents 
only in bringing offerings to its Idols. There are 
literary men who, in servile fear of all Parties, 
avoid all questions in controversy between them, 
praise indiscriminately their leaders, and bestow 
their attention upon those topics only which the 
sovereign People now and then recur to merely 
to amuse their leisure. 

Thus is Literature among us prostituted to base 
or frivolous purposes—to sustaining Party in its 
lowest aims and most tortuous courses; or to ca- 
tering for the most trivial tastes of the Populace. 

What can the world expect from us. Works 
of Genius or Taste? There may be a few such, 
but they will he mere exceptions to the dead 
level of intellectual performances. Mind must 
be free before it can unfold its higher powers. 
It must be left at liberty to deal with all great 
questions that affect Humanity, according to 
its own will and pleasure. It is disgraceful to 
the country that some of ite best writers, from 
necessity or choice, should be retailing from 
week to week Parisian gossip, fashionable follies, 
petty jests, moonshine verses, or reproducing 
from month to month, in dwarfed or distorted 
forms, the creations of trans-atlantic genius; but 
not more disgraceful than that others, not yet 
quite emasculated, should be consecrating powers 
which, if wisely used, might exalt the intellectual 
tone of the country, to the base work of veiling 
the enormities of Parties they should seek to re- 
generate, or of glorifying demagogues whom they 
should expose. 

Literature should be free, bold, and catRolic. 
Perfect Beauty, Absolute Right, Infallible Truth, 
should be the subjects of its contemplation, the 
standards of its judgments. Its truesphere is the 
Universal and Infinite, and when it stoops to the 
Local, it should elevate it, not sink itself. We 
need courageous Thinkers in our Literary world, 
independent of the power of any organization, 
who will freely inquire into all organizations; 
who will recognise no subject or system as taboo- 
ed ; who will discuss political questions as freely 
asif there were no Parties, and moral ones as 
fearlessly as if there were no Sects; who will im- 
partially examine all schemes of reform, without 
asking toleration from Conservatism, or praise 
from Radicalism. Nor must these thinkers 
waste their energies in dreams or fantasies. 
They must come out of the closet, lay aside mere 
abstractions, mingle with the crowd of jostling, 
hurried, excited people, and address them in words 
that they may read as they run. The periodical 
press affords the readiest access to their attention. 
The masses read books of amusement to while 
away idle hours; they read newspapers and re- 
views for instruction. The great want, then, is 
that of a free, bold, able periodical press. The 
Massacuvuserts QuarTERLY Review expresses 
the idea with great force. 

“A journal that would meet the real wants of 
this time must havea courage and power sufficient 
to solve the problems which the great groping 
society around us, stupid with perplexity, is de- 
voutly exploring. Let it not show its astuteness 
by dodging each difficult question, and arguing 
diffusively every point on which men are long 
ago unanimous. Can it front this matter of So- 
cialism, to which the names of Owen and Fourier 
have attached, and dispose of that question? Will 
it cope with the allied questions of Government, 
Non-resistance, and all that belongs under that 
category? Will it measure itself with the chap- 
ter of Slavery, in some sort the special enigma of 
the times, as it has provoked against itea kind of 
inspiration and enthusiasm singular in modern 
history? There are literary and philosophical 
reputations to settle. The name of Swedenbourg 
has in this very time acquired new honors, and 
the current year has witnessed the appearance, in 
the first English translation, of his manuscripts 
There is an unsettled account in the Book of 
Fame, a nébula to dim eyes, but which great tel- 
escopes may yet resolve into a magnificent system. 
Here are standing problems of Natural Science 
and the merits of her great interpreters to be de- 
termined ; the encyclopedical Humboldt and the 
intrepid generalizations collected by the author 
of the Vestiges of Creation. Here is the balance 
to be adjusted between the exact French school 
of Cuvicr and the general collected theorists, 
Geoffrey, St. Hilaire, Goethe, Davy, and Agassiz. 
Will it venture into the thin and difficult air of 
that school where the secrets of structure are dis- 
cussed under the topics of Mesmerism and the 
ten lights of demonology ? 

“What will easily seem to many a far higher 
question than any other is that which respects 
the embodying ofthe Conscience of the Period. 
Is the age we live in unfriendly to the highest 
powers ; to that blending of the affections with the 
poetic faculty which has distinguished the Reli- 
gious Ages?” 

The conductors of this new Journal seem to un- 
derstand their duties; and we suppose this first 
number of the Review affords a pretty fair speci- 
men of the talent embarked in it and the spirit 
which is to control it. 

The “ editor’s address,” from which we have just 
quoted, defines the general plan of the work, and 
is vigorously written, although an occcsional turn 
of the phraseology reminds us of those singular 
contrivances by which Carlyle seeks to make his 
ideas palpable. 

The leading article is a long one on the Mexi- 
can war. So thoroughly has this subject been 
discussed, on the stump, by the press, in Con- 
gress, and by the President, that, in the hands of 
an ordinary man, it cannot but become wearisome. 
But the writer of the article in the Review handles 
it iu such a way as to awaken fresh interest in it. 
He assails the policy of war and the war party 
with great power; analyzes with unsparing se- 
verity and the keenest logic the circumstances 
leading to the rupture between Mexico and this 
country; exposes the miserable subterfuges of 
demagogues, and bad diplomacy of imbecile nego- 
tiators ; lays open the policy of both the old par- 
ties at this crisis, and treats the acts of their great 
men in a style which indicates that there is no 
fear ofman before his eyes. 

There are some things in it which we could 
wish were not there. Mr. Calhoun, it is said, 
was the author of annexation, and voted for the 
war. Mr. Calhoun was but one of the agents in 
effecting a work which had long been in progress, 
and was originated by others; and he did not vote 
at all on the war bill. Both political parties, it 
is said, favor slavery; “both love it, now with 





open ardor, now with longing in secret” We 
cannot believe anything 80 loathsome as this of 


‘ 


either party. They love Party unity and Party 
spoils; each doubtless being impressed with the 
‘idea that its unity is essential to the welfare of 
the State, and its control of the offices necessary 
to prevent corruption. Both, too, are afraid of 
Slavery, and have been drilled into thé policy it 
has dictated ; but that they “ove it!” God forbid 
that we should thus aceuse them! Nor is it ex- 
actly true that no prominent man in the Whig 
Party is opposed to the extension of Slavery. 
The naked facts are bad enough ; let us not ex- 
aggerate. Many prominent men in both the 
Whig and Democratic Parties are opposed to the 
extension of Slavery. Webster and Corwin have 
announced their opposition, and, although Bu- 
chanan, Cass, and Dallas, have given us no reason 
to believe that they are, Benton and Martin Van 
Bureh have, as well as the most prominent poli- 
ticians of the Democracy in New York and the 
Western States ; and we believe them. The only 
question is,as to the strength and duration of 
their opposition. Will their opposition be active, 
persistent, decisive? Or will they content them- 
selves with simply expressing their opposition till 
Slavery have achieved another victory, and then 
thank God that they “did not slumber over that 
danger ?” 

The title of the next paper is Power’s Greek 
Slave, but Art in General is its theme. It is 


may be, pernicious subtilties, quite instructive. 

The third article treats of the Political Condi- 
tion and Prospects of Greece. The writer seems 
familiar with the facts of his subjects, and expo- 
ses the diplomacy of the Roman, French, and 
English Governments, with great but justifiable 
severity. It throws much light on the condition 
aud prospects of Greece, and is calculated to awak- 
en a generous sympathy in her behalf. 

The Life and Writings of the distinguished 
Mr. Agassiz constitute the subject of the next 
article. It must be the production of a vigorous 
and sympathetic mind—one capable of appreciat- 
ing the great services rendered to Natural His- 
tory by that extraordinary man. 

The number closes with various brief reviews, 
generally marked by a discriminative mind. 

We commend the work to our readers. There 
may be things in it not in accordance with our 
own views—we dare say there will be—but it is 
manly, vigorous, fearless, and puts forth right 
views concerning the sphere of Review Literature. 
Withal, its merely literary qualities are of a 
high order. It is published by Coolidge & Wiley, 
Boston, at $3 a year, in advance, on the first of 
December, March, June, and September, each 
number containing about 125 pages. 
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“FAME AND GLORY.’* 


The learned and eloquent author of the pam- 
phlet lying before us, with the above title, belongs 
to a class, happily on the increase in our country, 
who venture to do homage to unpopular truths, in 
defiance of the social and political tyranny of opin- 
ion, which has made so many of our statesmen, 
orators, and divines, the mere playthings and shut- 
tlecocks of popular impulses for evil as well as 
good. His first production, “The True Gran- 
deur of Nations,” written for the anniversary of 
American independence, was not more remarka- 
ble for its evidences of a highly cultivated taste 
and wide historical research than for its inculca- 
tion of a loftier morality—the demand for prac- 
tical Christianity in nations as well as individu- 
als. It burned no incense under the nostrils of 
an already inflated and vain people. It gratified 
them by no rhetorical falsehoods about “the land 
of the free and the home of the brave.” It did 
not apostrophize military heroes, nor strut “red 
wat shod” over the plains of battle, nor call up, 
like another Ezekiel, from the valley of vision, the 
dry bones thereof. It uttered none of the pre- 
cious scoundrel-cant, so much in vogue after the 
annexation of Texas was determined upon, about 
the “destiny” of the United States to enter in 
and possess the lands of all whose destiny it is to 
live next us, and to plant everywhere the “ pecu- 
liar institutions” of a peculiarly Christian and 
chosen people, the land-stealing propensity of 
whose progressive republicanism is declared to 
bein accordance with the will and by the grace 
of God; and who, like the Scotch freebooter, 


“ Pattening an Ave Mary, 
When he rode on a border foray,” 


while trampling on the rights of a sister Repub- 
lic, and re-creating slavery where that Republic 
had abolished it, talked piously of “ the designs of 
Providence,” and the Anglo-Saxon instrumentali- 
ties thereof in “extending the area of freedom.” 
On the contrary, he portrayed the evils of war, 
and proved its incompatibility with Christianity, 
contrasting with its ghastly triumphs the mild 
victories of Peace and Love. Our true mission, 
he taught, was not to act over in the New World 
the barbarous game which has desolated the old, 
but to offer to the nations of the earth, warring 
and discordant, oppressed and oppressing, the 
beautiful example ofa free and happy people, 
studying the things which make for peace—De- 
mocracy and Christianity walking hand in hand, 
blessing and being blest. 

His next public effort—an address before the 
Literary Society of his Alma Mater—was in the 
same vein. He improved the occasion of the re- 
cent death of four distinguished members of that 
fraternity, to delineate his beautiful ideal of the 
jurist, the scholar, the artist, and the philanthro- 
pist, aided by the models furnished by the lives 
of such men as Pickering, Story, Allston, and 
Channing. Here, also, he makes Greatness to 
consist of Goodness: War and Slavery, and all 
their offspring of evil, are surveyed in the light 
of the morality of the New Testament. It looks 
forward hopefully to the coming of that day when 
the sword shall devour no longer, when Labor 
shall grind no longer in the prison house, and 
the Peace and Freedom of a realized and acted- 
out Christianity shall overspread the earth, and 
the Golden Age predicted by the seers and poets 
alike of Paganism and Christianity shall become 
a reality. 

_ The address now before us, with the same gen- 
eral object in view, is more direct and practical. 
We can scarcely conceive of a discourse better 
adapted to prepare the young American, just issu- 
ing from his collegiate retirement, for the duties 
and responsibilities of citizenship. He treats the. 
desire of fame and honor as one native to the hu- 
man heart, felt to a certdin extent by all as a 
part of our common being—a motive, although 
by no means the most exalted, of human conduct; 
and the lesson he would inculcate is, that no true 
and permanent fame can be founded except in la- 
bors which promote the happiness of mankind. 
To use the language of Dr. South: “ God is the 
Fountain of Honor ; the conduit by which he con- 
veys it to the sons of men are virtuous and gene- 
rous practices.” The author presents the beauti- 
ful examples of St. Pierre, Milton, Howard, and 
Clarkson—men whose fame rests on the firm 
foundation of goodness—for the study and imita- 
tion of the young candidate for that true Glory 
which belongs to those who live not for them- 
selves, but for their race. “Neither present fame, 
nor war, nor power, nor wealth, nor knowledge, 
alone, shall secure an entrance to the true and no- 
ble Valhalla. There shall be gathered only those 
who have toiled each in his vocation for the wel- 
fare of others” “Justice and Benevolence are 
higher than Knowledge and Power. It is by His 
goodness that God is most truly known; 80 also 
is the Great Man. When Moses said to the Lord, 
Show me thy Glory, the Lord said, I will make 
all my Goodness pass before thee.” 

We copy the closing paragraph of the Ad- 
dress—the inspiring sentiment of which will find 
a response in all generous and hopeful hearts: 

“ Let us reverse the very poles of the worship 
of past ages. Men ‘have thus far bowed down 
before stocks, stones, insects, crocodiles, golden 
calves—graven aogen, oho of cunning work- 
manship, wrought with Phidian skill, of ivory, 
of ebony, of marble—but all false gods. Let 
them worship in future the true God, our Father 
as he is in heaven, and in the deneficent labors of 
his children on earth. Then farewell to the Sy- 
ren song of a wordly ambition! Farewell to the 
vain desire of mere literary success or oratorical 
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philosophical, and, bating a few over-refined, it | 


phantom of martial renown! Fame and Glory 
may then continue, as in times past, the reflection 
of public opinion; but of an opinion, sure and 
steadfast, without change or fickleness, enlighten- 
ed by ‘those two suns of Christian truth, love to 
God and love to Mam: From the serene illumi- 
nation of these duties, all the forms of selfishness 
shall retreat, like evil spirits at thé dawn of day. 
Then shall the happiness of the poor and low) y 

and the education of the ignorant, have uncounted 
friends. The cause of those who are in prison 
shall find fresh voices ; the majesty of Peace other 
vindicators; the sufferings of the slave new and 
gushing floods of sympathy. Then, at last, shall 
the Brotherhood of Mankind stand confessed— 
ever filling the souls of all with a more generous 
life—ever prompting to deeds of Beneficence; 
conquering the Heathen prejudices of country, 
color, and race; guiding the judgment of the his- 
torian ; animating the verse of the poet and the 
eloquence of the orator ; ennobling human thought 
and conduct, and inspiring those good works by 
which alone we may attain to the heights of True 
Glory. Good Works! Such even now is the 
Heavenly Ladder on which angels are ascending 
and descending, while weary Humanity, on pil- 
lows of stone, slumbers heavily at its feet.” 


We know how easy it is to sneer at such anti- 
cipations of a better Future, as baseless and vis- 
ionary. The shrewd but narrowed-eyed man of 
the world laughs at the suggestion that there can 
be any stronger motive than selfishness, any 
higher morality than that of the broker’s board. 
The man who relies for salvation, from the con- 
sequences of an evil and selfish life, upon the ver- 
bal orthodoxy of a creed, presents the depravity 
and weakness of human nature as insuperable 
obstacles in the way of the general amelioration 
of the condition of a world lying in wickedness. 
He counts it heretical and dangerous to act upon 
the supposition that the same human nature, 
which, in his own case and that of his associates, 
can confront all perils, overcome all obstacles, 
and outstrip the whirlwind, in the pursuit of 
Gain-—-which makes the strong elements its ser- 
vants, taming and subjugating the very lightnings 
of heaven, to work out its own purposes of self- 
aggrandizement—must, necessarily,.and by an 
“ordination of Providence,” become weak as wa- 
ter, when engaged in works of Love and Good 
Will, looking for the coming of a better day for 
humanity, with Faith in the promises of the Gos- 
pel, and relying upon Him, who, in calling man 
to the great task-field of Duty, has not mocked 
him with the mournful necessity of laboring in 
vain. -We have been pained more than words 
can express, to see young, generous hearts, yearn- 
ing with strong desires to consecrate themselves 
to the cause of their fellow-men, checked and 
chilled by the ridicule of worldly-wise conserva- 
tism, and the solemn rebukes of practical infidel- 
ity, in the guise of a piety which professes to love 
the Unseen Father, while disregarding the claims 
of His visible children. Visionary! Were not 
the good St. Pierre, and Fenelon, and Howard, 
and Clarkson, visionaries also ? 

What was John Woolman, to the wise and pru- 
dent of his day, but an amiable enthusiast? What 
to those of our own is such an angel of mercy as 
Dorothea Dix? Who will not, in view of the 
labors of such philanthropists, adopt the language 
of Jonathan Edwards: “If these things be en- 
thusiasms, and the fruits of a distempered brain. 
let my brain be evermore possessed with this hap- 
py distemper !” 

It must, however, be confessed that there is a 
cant of philanthropy too general and abstract for 
any practical purpose—a morbid sentimentalism 
which contents itself with whining over real or 
imaginary present evil, and predicting a better 
state somewhere in the Future, but really doing 
nothing to remove the one or hasten the coming 
of the other. To its view, the present condition 
of things is all wrong—no green hillock or twig 
rises over the waste deluge—the heaven above 
is utterly dark and starless; yet, somehow, out of 
this darkness, which may be felt, the light is to 
burst forth miraculously—wrong, sin, pain, and 
sorrow, are to be banished from the renovated 
world, and earth become a vast Epicurean garden, 
or Mahomedan heaven— 


“ The land unploughed shall yield her crop, 
Pure honey from the oak shall drop, 
The fountain shall run milk ; 
The thistle shall the lily bear, 
And every bramble roses wear. 
And every worm make silk.!+ 


There are, in short, perfectionist reformers as 
well as religionists, who wait to see the salvation 
which it is the task of humanity itself to “ work 
out,” and who look down from a region of ineffa- 
ble self-complacence on their dusty and toiling 
brethren, who are resolutely doing whatsoever 
their hands find to do for the removal of the 
evils around them. 

The emblem of practical Christianity is the 
Samaritan stooping over the wounded Jew. No 
fastidious hand can lift from the dust fallen hu- 
manity, and bind up its unsightly gashes. Senti- 
mental lamentation over evil and suffering may 
be indulged in until it becomes a sort of melan- 
choly luxury, like the “weeping for Thammuz” 
by the apostate daughters of Jerusalem. Our 
faith in a better day for the race is strong; but 
we feel quite sure it will come, in spite of such 
abstract reformers, and not by reason of them. 
The evils which possess humanity are of a kind 
which go not out by their delicate appliances. 

The author of the Address under consideration 
is not of this class. He has boldly, and at no 
small cost, grappled with the great social and po- 
litical wrong of our country, Chattel Slavery. 
Looking, as we have seen, hopefully to the Fu- 
ture, he is one of those who can respond to the 
words of a true poet and true man: 


“ He is a coward who would borrow 
A charm against the present sorrow 
From the vague Future’s promise of delight. 
As life’s alarums nearer roll, 
The ancestral buckler calls, 
Self-clanging, from the walls 
In the high tempie of the soul!” 


J.G. W. 

* An Address before the Literary Societies of Amherst 
College, by CHARLES SUMNER. 

+ Bun Jounson’s “ Golden Age Restored.” 
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ANTI-SLAVERY SENTIMENT IN THE SOUTH. 





The Rev. Mr. Wheeler, in a letter published 
in the True Wesleyan, says: 

“Since you heard from me, I have moved into 
Mason county, State of Virginia, where I am 
kindly received by many of the people of Vir- 
ginia. Here in Western Virginia, Abolitionists 
good and true, of the right stamp, can do a great 
amount of good, and the people are as much open 
to conviction as they are in the non-slaveholding 
States, and perhaps more. They generally enter- 
tain wrong views respecting the great body of the 
Abolitionists. These views have been formed 
from the mal-conduct of some raving fanatics, 
called by the wrong name hitherto, and the mis- 
representations of our enemies.” 

The immigration of Anti-Slavery men into 

slave States, wherever freedom of opinion and 
speech is not interfered with, will greatly tend to 
the regeneration of public sentiment in them, and 
to the overthrow of slavery. Many sections of 
the South abound in natural advantages, and are 
so sparsely populated by slaves, that enterprising 
non-slaveholding emigrants could soon acquire 
the ascendency. We notice in the American Arti- 
san, of New York, a letter from “Col. E., one of 
the oldest and most respectable residents of Mid- 
dle Tennessee,” dated Sparta, White county, de- 
scribing the mountainous part of that regioP. 
Every foot of it is susceptible of high cultiva- 
tion. The air is delicious and invigorating, the 
Water pure. Under the hand of enlightened in- 
dustry, it might be rendered a second Italy. The 
Colonel calls upon the hardy adventurers of the 
North to come and see for themselves. As to the 
great objection, which every man who earns his 
bread by the sweat of his brow must feel, he thus 
disposes of it : , 
“TI am aware that many object to moving into 
slaveholding States. In this part of Tennessee, 
which I have described to you, there is not one 
setlter out of fifty who owns slaves. Slavehold- 
ers, generally, go into a cotton or sugar country. 
I look forward for this section to be filled up al- 
most entirely with a white population, which will 
be nearly the same as living in a free State. 
Therefore, those who are scrupulous about living 
amongst slaves, need have no fear of slaves being 
in their way on the mountain table lands.” 


While non-slaveholding immigrants are in- 


vited from abroad, the old settlers, wearied out 
with slavery, or anxious to go where slaves may 
be more profitable, are seeking either free homes in 
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the West, or richer plantations in the Southwest. 
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The editor of the Richmond 
has been travelling in the S 
his letters : 

mm We-had the painful opportunity of Witness 
ing that self-expatriating lite so common to 1). 
roud. The whole way from above Lynchbu 
Wytheville seemed almost blocked 
grants from old Virginia and North 
travelling to the West and South. 
our way out and back, including tour days, about 
fifteen hundred people. About twelve hundred 
were blacks. Ail these people had taken their 
last look, perhaps, at the once happy home of 
childhood, where rest the ashes of their ances. 
tors, and where dwell the mouldering jones of 
their venerated parents.” - 

We published, some months ago, a letter ~ 
ceived by us from a gentleman in South Caro. 
lina, long a citizen there, and opposed to the Ajo.’ 
litionists, but who was anxious that Congress 
should exclude slavery from any new terri 
acquired on our Southwest, so that the num 
citizens of the South, tired of slavery, and ye; 
accustomed to a Southern climate, might find a 
comfortable home. This feeling, no doubt. pre- 
vails to a considerable extent in the South. 
the press there can give it no voice—it is gene 

. . . . ad 5 . 
rally in subjection to the Slave Power. Tho edi- 
tor of the Keligious Telescope, of Cincinnati, Ohio 
was lately permitted to publish the following €x- 
tract of a letter received from a gentleman jy 
Tennessee, who has lived among slaves and slave- 
holders all his life, and was a slaveholder himsel{ 
when he wrote the letter: 

“J expect that we shall go northward. as soon 
as we can sell. But the Texas fever ig prevailing 
to such an extent, that 1 fear we cannot sel] so 
readily as I had hoped we might. We shall gel] 
out, though, the very first chance we meet with 
of doing so at fair rates. Could I find a country 
yet further south, where slavery did not exist, 
should never move north. But I am tired, djs. 
gusted with slavery and its influences, and sha)! 
remain among it no longer than I can arrange {o 
getaway. If | were here entirely alone, and noi 
a slave owner, I might possibly remain, and \e 
contented. 1 wish California was annexed to the 
United States, and slavery excluded ; great as the 
distance is to be travelled, 1 would accompany 
the first caravan of emigrants that left after | 
could get ready. It isa mild, dry, and healthful 
climate; a country, if reports concerning it be 
true, in which, when it is settled and improved, 
one might reside and realize enjoyment in living. 
I shall have to go to lowa, though, | expect, and 
must get along with the climate the best way | 
can. 1 would now greatly prefer a warmer cli- 
mate, all other things being equal.” 

And yet, the Southern Press cries out against 
the Wilmot Proviso, as an outrage on the rights 
of the South—as an attempt to exclude the citi- 
zens of the Southern States from the benefits of 
the new territory! Far from it. The measure jg 
not sectional. It would operate equally upon al] 
the States. It is demanded specially by the inter. 
ests of the great body of the citizens of the slave 
States. Would that they would make their sen- 
timents known more emphatically! Let them 
establish free journals, if they can find none to 
advocate their cause. We commend the foregoing 
extract to the serious attention of members of 
Congress. How can they, in view of the condi 
tion of things disclosed by it, forbear to adopt a 
measure necessary to prevent the non-slavehold- 
ers of the Union from being excluded from all 
new territory, by the curse of slave labor ? 

We close by quoting, from the Wellsburg Week- 
ly Gazette, a short editorial, showing the determi- 
nation which exists in Western Virginia to rid that 
part of the Old Dominion, of slavery, without the 
process of depopulation : 
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prominent men in Western Virginia, headed hy 
Rev. H. Ruffner, D. D., a Presbyterian minister, 
have resolved to emancipate their slaves, and 
make an effort to abolish slavery west of the Blue 
Ridge, in that State.””—Ohio Repository. 

“True; and is it not time that the move should 
be made? Is it not time that the people of West- 
ern Virginia should awaken to their interests ? 
Mr. Ruffner has put the ball in motion, and, with 
his assistance, we hope to see it roll on and on, 
until there is not a voice west of the Blue Ridge 
that will be raised in defence of slavery and its 
accompanying evils.”— Wellsburg (Va.) Gazette. 
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THE PETITION CONCERNING THE SLAVE 
TRADE IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


The slave trade petition noticed last week in 
our Congressional report, occasioned some little 
excitement, owing, we presume, to the manner in 
which the Daily Press treated it, placarding the 
names of the signers, manifestly with a view to 
subject them to some odium. It was a very inno- 
cent affair. There are two marts in Washington 
City, (one of them in full view of the Capitol.) 
where slaves are brought from the surrounding 
States, and whence they are shipped to the South 
We have seen in our Maryland exchanges numer- 
ous advertisements by the dealers here, notifying 
the good people of their readiness always to pur- 
chase at the highest prices; and, last summer, we 
knew of several coffles averaging from fifty to one 
hundred slaves, shipped or marched off to the 
South. The-petition, as we have been informed— 
(for we may as well state, that though we cor- 
dially sympathize with the objects of the petition, 
we had nothing to do in getting it up—it must 
be a rare case in which we would consent to 
petition Congress)—was directed against thi: 
trade, Which is regarded by the great mass of 
the citizens here with no friendly feelings. The 
signers, eighteen in number, were well-known 
citizens, not one of them, so far as we can 
learn, an Abolitionist. But the idea being in 
dustriously disseminated, that the petition was 
designed to invoke the power of Congress to in- 
terfere with the legal claims of slaveholders in 
the District, three of its signers published cards in 
the daily papers, disclaiming any sympathy with 
such a petition. 

Some years ago, the Corporation undertook to 
tax the trade alluded to so heavily as to break it 
up; but the parties interested tested the ordinance 
before the Court here, which decided that there 
was no power to impose any such tax. Since 
then the trade has been carried on without license. 
The city, no matter what the sentiment of the 
people, is perfectly helpless—having no power 
over the subject. In this respect it is worse off 
than the slave States. Maryland has long had 
a law, prohibiting the importation of slaves “for 
purposes of sale or residence.”” The same is true 
of many of the States, One branch of the South 
Carolina Legislature has lately passed an act, in- 
stituting a similar prohibition. In fact, every 
State has the right to guard itself against this 
evil, and a majority of them have already exer- 
cised it. But the District of Columbia has no 
local legislature, and its Corporation has only a 
few delegated powers, among which is not the 
power to prevent Washington from becoming a 
slave mart. A few citizens ask the interposition 
of the sole body which can act in the matter, and 
forthwith their names are placarded, and the pe- 
tition can scarcely secure respectful treatment at 
the hands of Congress! 

Now, there must be a serious misapprehensiot 
in this whole transaction. And we respectfully 
ask the attention of the Daily Press of this place, 
of the citizens, and of Congress, while we state a 
few facts, which are not generally known. 

By the first section of the act of the 27th of 
February, 1801, Congress provided “that the 
laws of the State of Virginia, as they now exist, 
shall be and continue in force in that part of the 
District of Columbia which was ceded by the 
said State to the United States, and by them ac- 
cepted,” &¢.; and “that the laws of the State of 
Maryland, as they now exist, shall be and cou- 
tinue in force in that part of the said District 
which was ceded by it,” &c. 

By the Maryland statute of November, 1796, 
it is declared “that it shall not be lawful, from 
and after the passing of this act, to import, oT 
bring into this State, by land or water, any a 
gro, mulatto, or other slave, for sale, or to reside 
within this State; and any person brought into 
this State as a slave, contrary to this act, if a 
slave before, shall thereupon immediately cease 
to be the property of the person or persons 50 
importing or bringing such slave within this 
State, and shall be free” 

This law was in force when the act of Congress 
of February 27th, 1801, re-enacting the laws of 





Virginia and Maryland, was passed. Virginia 
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had a similar law, and that also was adopted by 
Congress for the part of the District, ceded by 
her. The policy of prohibiting the importation 
of slaves in-the District, for the purposes of sale or 
residence, is therefore already legalized. That 
such importation cannot be legally carried ag 
from Virginia, is certain. The only question 18, 
May it not be carried on from Maryland into the 
present District, which was originally a part of 
that State? It will be observed, that the law in 
force here is the old Maryland law, which pro- 
hibited slave-importation into that State. Doubt- 
less the intention of Congress, in adopting this 
law for the District, was, to secure for it the same 
exemption as Maryland itself enjoyed—but as 
the letter of the law remained unchanged, it 
might be claimed that, though it forbids importa- 
tion from other States, it does not forbid it from 
Maryland. This construction, however, is re- 
pugnant to the spirit of the law, and would vir- 
tually annul it. Wedo not believe the Courts 
would so construe it. 

For one, then, we should have no objection to 
see the petition go to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, although slaveholders consti- 
tute the majority of it. Certainly, they could 
not have the slightest objection to making such a 
report as would bring out this law, distinctly, 


is scarcely an article in the number, which does 
not possess more than ordinary attractions. 





Tue PosticaL Works oF Firz-GreENE HALLEck. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. For sale as above. 

Halleck is one of our first poets, and the only 
regret one feels, on looking at this fine collec- 
tion of poetry, is, that he has never attempted 
the performance of some regular poem, with a plan 
expanded and various enough to have brought 
into full and harmonious activity all his poetic 
attributes. If anything can stimulate him, at this 
late period, to undertake higher performances, it 
will be the beautiful form his publishers have 
given him in this edition of his poetical works. 
In typography, paper, and general style of work- 
manship, the book is equal to the first class of il- 
lustrated works from the London press. It is or- 
namented with a most faithful portrait of the au- 
thor, and six exquisite engravings, illustrative of 
scenes or characters in the poems. The entire 
appearance of the volume is such as the eye loves to 
repose upon; the publishers have spared no pains 
to do honor to this American poet. 





xt We have received through W. Adam, (book- 
seller, Pennsylvania avenue, Washington,) the 
last number of the London Quarterly and North 
British Review. Mr. Adam is the agent for 





with amendments, if required, to secure more 
effectually its policy. 

We should like the National Intelligencer, the 
Union, and the National Whig, to explain to the 
good people of the United States, why their feel- 
ings are so adverse to effectuating the legalized 
policy of the District of Columbia—a policy 
adopted from the State of Maryland, in which 
the law prohibiting the importation of slaves, as 
we have been informed by the editor of the Whig, 
has been enforeed by additional penalties? 


> 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BOOKS FOR THE HOLYDAYS. 

We are indebted to D. Appleton & Co., New 
York, for several new publications, some of them 
of great value, just suitable for the holydays, and 
for sale by W. Morrison, Pennsylvania avenue, 

‘near 41¢ street, Washington. 





Artist Lirg, or Sketches of American Painters. By Henry 
T. Tuckerman. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 200 
Broadway. For sale by William Morrison, Pennsylvania 
avenue. 

A series of sketches, drawn with much discrim- 
ination, of American painters who have distin- 
guished themselves by their performances. Their 
characteristics are keenly analyzed, and criticism 
is enlivened by anecdotes and biographical no- 
tices, given with taste and brevity. It is very 
neatly got up. 





AppLETON’s RAILROAD AND STEAMBOAT CoMPANION. By 
W. Williams. New York: D, Appleton & Co. For sale 
as abuve. 

A handsome, compact volume, which no travel- 
ler should be without. With it, all questions are 
needless; the stranger may be at home upon any 
route, in any part of the country, North, South, 
East, or West. Convenient maps, fitted to the 
page, and requiring no trouble in unfolding, are 
inserted in different places throughout the book, 
giving a satisfactory and distinct view of internal 
routes, and the distances, instead of being reck- 
oned, as formerly, between the towns, giving the 
traveller the trouble of a tedious calculation, are 
carried on in regular order from the starting 
point. The work is a complete guide through 
New England and the Middle States, but more 
general as respects the other States. 

It is illustrated by numerous maps and en- 
gravings, and is the best we have ever seen of 
the kind. 





Rep.y to Dr. Milner’s “ End of Religious Controversy.” By 
Dr. Samuel Gorman Jarvis. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. For sale as above. 

Dr. Milner, whatever might have been his 
hopes, failed to put an end to Religious Contro- 
versy, as this book, renewing a discussion which 
has slumbered for twenty years, demonstrates. 


Washington. 


a 


Our Day: A Gift for the Times.—Edited by J. 
G. Avams. Boston: B. B. Mussey & Co. This 
is a unicue and beautiful little volume, composed 
of original articles, in prose and verse, from the 
pens of those who are directed to the reformatory 
movements of our day. Instead of love stories 
and-love verses, the editor has given us the words 
of earnest men, whose eyes have been opened to 
the wrong and evil around them, and whose hands 
are busy in efforts to bring about a better state 
of things. The subjects of Peace, Freedom, and 
the Reform of Criminals, are briefly treated by 
men who.have directed themselves to their inves- 
tigation and discussion. One of the best things 
in the book is Turopore Parker’s story of “'The 
Beavers”—an admirable lesson for human work- 
ers and idlers. “Anniversary Week in Boston,” 
by the editor, is a very graphic sketch. “The 
Idolatry of Party,” by Epwin H. Cuartn, the most 
popular pulpit orator of the Methodist denomina- 
tion in the country, is a pointed rebuke of those 
who offer lip service to Freedom, and give their 
votes to Slavery-ruled political organizations. He 
would have a solemn league and covenant among 
all true men, that on all occasions they will abide 
by the good and the right. “The Southerner 
clings to the institution of slavery ; and for that, 
if need be, casts aside the harness of party, and 
rallies around a common centre. The consistency 
thus manifested in a bad cause should be cherish- 
ed in behalf of righteousness. Party should ever 
be held secondary to principle; and if it thwart 
and opposes principle, let it break in pieces like 
Dagon before the ark of God.” J.G. W. 





Tue Non-StavenoLtper.— We notice in the last 
number of this excellent and valuable monthly 
publication the withdrawal of the senior editor, 
Abraham L. Pennock. His editorial contribu- 
tions have been marked by great simplicity and 
purity of style, earnest without extravagance, and 
manifesting on all occasions the courtesy and dig- 
nity of the Christian gentleman. We have long 
known him as a modest and unpretending but ef- 
ficient and generous patron of every cause calcu- 
lated to promote the welfare and happiness of his 
fellow-men ; and we need no assurance from him, 
that, in withdrawing from the position which he 
has held for the last two years as a public advo- 
cate of the claims of the slave, he has no inten- 
tion of avoiding the duties, responsibilities, and 
sacrifices, of one who labors “ as ever in the Great 
Taskmaster’s eye.” JI.G. W. 





x We learn that Geo. Bradburn, Esq., is to 
take charge of the “Pioneer,” Lynn, Massachu- 
setts, the present editor of which is to spend the 
winter at Washington, to tell his readers “ what’s 


A number of letters have been received by the 
Maria Burt, containing particulars of the diffi- 
culty between General Scott, and Generals W orth, 
Pillow, and Lieutenant Colonel Duncan, and the 
subsequent arrest of the latter by General Scott, 
which fully substantiate the accounts previously 
received. 

The ports of Mazatjan and Guyamas are in the 
possession of the American naval forces. 

Mr. Ward, bearer of despatches from Gov. 
Mason, of Ca ifornia, passed through New Or- 
leans on the 18th instant, on his way to Wash- 
ington. s 


——$—o—___—— 


STILL LATER FROM MEXICO, 


The Baltimore Sun contains extracts from New 
Orleans papers of 18th and 19th, and Mobile fa- 
pers 19th and 20th, giving additional particulars 
relating to the army in Mexico. 

Gen. Scott had proclaimed that, under instruc- 
tions from Washington, the army would soon be- 
gin to raise its own subsistence in Mexico. 

The causes which led to the arrest of Generals 
Pillow and Worth are briefly these: Letters, in 
violation of one of the general regulations, had 
been written by officers in the army. Gen. Scott 
caused the regulation to be published, and gave 
notice that he intended to enforce it, using such 
language as to point to several officers. Lieut. 
Col. Duncan came out and acknowledged himself 
author of one of the letters, and was placed under 
arrest. Gen. Pillow was arrested, not for the 
Leonidas letter, but for contempt. Gen. Worth 
was subsequently arrested ; cause not stated. 

The Archbishop of Mexico and Gen. Scott had 
visited each other. 

Nothing has occurred to indicate any disposi- 
tion on the part of the Mexicans to cultivate 
peace. 


——<—— 


The Hon. Joun Fainriecp, one of the Senators 
from Maine, died in this city last Friday night, 
in the fifty-first year of his age. In the morning 
of that day he had received his friends as usual. 
At noon, an operation was performed on his knee- 
joint. At night, he was a corpse, having died 
from the shock or irritation. He was buried last 
Tuesday, at 12 o'clock. e 
ASSET ae 

Mr. Samvet Cotman, travelling for Harper & 
Brothers, has established an agency for that house 
at R. Farnham’s, corner of 11th street and Penn- 
sylvania avenue, where specimens of their books 
may be seen, and had at the lowest prices. 

+ eu ee 

Generals Suretps and Quirman arrived in 
Washington last Monday evening. 





Onio.—The Senate of Ohio was engaged on the 
12th inst. in debate on a proposition to repeal all 
laws for the collection of debt. On the 18th, a 
bill was ordered to provide for a Convention to 
amend the Constitution of the State. Another 
measure has also been introduced, to prohibit 
magistrates or citizens of the State from aiding in 
the capture of fugitive slaves. 

Hon. Samuet Huprarp, one of the Judges of 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, died last 
Friday morning, at his residence, Beacon street, 
Boston, in the 65th year of his age. 

Timothy Pitkin, the author of “ Pitkin’s Statis- 
tics,” recently died at the advanced age of eighty. 
bese te Bet 
Major E. K. Kirby, of ‘the U.S. army, died at 
Baltimore last Sunday, after a lingering illness. 
TERRIBLE CALAMITY—LOSS OF SEVENTEEN 

LIVES, 


On the night of the 15th instant, at about 10 
o’clock, just as they were preparing to go to bed 
32 persons who had taken refuge from the flood 
in the great new brick building, at the late Fou- 
rier settlement, (the water having reached the 
second floor,) heard the building beginning to 
give way, and discovered that the walls were fall- 
mg! Some jumped out into the water, whilst 
those that remained were crushed and buried in 
the ruins. 

In about five minutes, the whole of that beauti- 








Dr. Jarvis is a zealous, able Protestant, and writes 
vigorously, sometimes pungently, but not always 
with good taste. It furnishes much informatior 
concerning the matters in controversy between 
Catholics and Protestants. 


Lire or GENERAL “Taytor. By John Frost, L L. D. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. For sale as above. 

The subject of the book is a popular favorite ; 
its incidents belong to the camp; its numerous 
engravings present battle fields and heroes, with 
every variety of attraction. Dr. Frost seems to 
be glowing all the while with the five of military 
enthusiasm. His Book of the Army, Book of the 
Navy, &c., have made his name familiar with the 
fighting public. This “ Life of General Taylor” 
is a highly ornamented book, inside and out, and, 
were. it not that we seek “those things which 
make for peace,” and think rather poorly of your 
blood-and-thunder heroes, we might say a good 
word for it. 





AppLeTon’s Liprary Manvat. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. For sale as above. 

A useful book, containing a select catalogue of 
twelve thousand of the most important works in 
every department of knowledge, in all modern 
languages. The object is to present, in a collected 
form, indications of the most important works in 
every department of literature, arranged in such 
a manner as to admit of easy reference. Part first 
consists of Swhjects alphabetically arranged; Part 
second comprises select Biographies, Index of Au- 
thors; &c. ‘The prices of books, as far as can be 
ascertained, are also given—generally, of the time 
at which the books were published. 

The work is very convenient. If a student wish 
to examine all the important works on a particu- 
lar subject, it will greatly facilitate his investiga- 
tion ; or, if he would like to explore all the works 
of a favorite author, the second part of the book 
will be a sufficient guide. 





Roven anp Reapy Annvat. 1848. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. For sale as above. 

A military Souvenir, illustrated with twenty 
plates and portraits, and containing all sorts of 
recollections of the Mexican war. It will prove 
quite an acceptable book to those who delight in 
the displays of animal courage, and deem them 
the best evidences of Christian civilization. For 
ourselves, we believe the time will come, when, if 
the soldier find a place in the temple of Fame, it 
will be, to use the language of Mr. Sumner, “ not 
because, but notwithstanding, he was a soldier.” 


Tur Ross, or Affection’s Gift, for 1848. Edited by Emily 
Marshall. New York: D, Appleton & Co. For sale as 
above, 

This is a very elegant.Annual. Everything 
about it isin good taste. The type, paper, and 
arrangement, are in the best style. The steel 
engravings, ten in number, are highly finished, 
and the binding is beautiful. It contains the 
usual variety of poetry, sketches, tales, &c., from 
the pens of distinguished writers; and the fair 
editor, so far as we can judge, has displayed great 
taste in getting up this select volume. 





Tue London Quarterty. New York: Leonard Scott & 
Co. September, 1947, 

The leading article is a highly favorable review 
of Prescott’s Conquest of Peru. An article on 
Fanny Kemble does her ladyship too much honor. 
As an author, she seems to have a peculiar facul- 


done i’ the Capitol.” Under such management, 
the Pioneer cannot be a dull paper. A learned 
college professor once told us that he never fully 
comprehended the power and energy of our lan- 
guage, until he listened to one of Bradburn’s ve- 
hement denunciations of- Northern serviles in 
Congress, “poured out as impetuously as if his 
vocabulary had the whooping cough, in a voice 
that cut like a circular saw to the tune of the file 
which sharpened it.” He is a strong, earnest man, 
such as the times demand for an editor, and we 
shall be glad to welcome his appearance in the 
new vocation to which he is called. 
J. G. W. 


ARRIVAL OF THE HIBERNIA—IMPORTANT 
NEWS, 


The Hivernia arrived at Boston last Saturday, 
with dates from Liverpool to the 4th inst. 

The most important news is, that the cholera is 
advancing with steady steps; that it is now rag- 
ing in Prussia; that Ireland is in a state of al- 
most total anarchy, the land reeking with assassi- 
nations from one end to the other ; that there isa 
revival of business in England; and that the af- 
fairs of Switzerland are in the way of peaceful 
settlement. The letter of our London correspond- 
ent contains all that is important, in addition to 
the following item. 








FIFTEEN DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 

The steamer Hibernia arrived at Boston on 
Saturday morning, but ,on account of the tele- 
graph offices being closed. on Christmas, no news 
by her reached this city until 10 o’clock yesterday 
morning. The following despatch was received 
from our correspondent at Boston, having been 
made up in Liverpool immediately preceding the 
departure of the steamer : 

Liverroor, December 4, 1847. 

Additional failures of startling magnitude oc- 
curred before the 27th of November, but since 
then money has been easier, and the Bank of 
England has reduced their rate of interest to 6 
per cent. The Bank holds ten millions of specie. 

Business was considered to de looking better, 
but the markets were generally depressed. 

The difficulties in Switzerland had been ad- 
justed in an amicable manner. Luzerne has sur- 
rendered to the Federal army. Sunderband is 
dissolved, and the Jesuits will be driven out. 

Ireland still remained in a most awful condi- 
tion. 

Italy was rapidly becoming tranquillized. 

Parliament was engaged upon commercial and 
financial affairs of the country. 

The cholera had broken out in Prussia, and 
Was spreading. 

Corron Marxet.—Alabama ordinary, 33¢d. to 
434d. Mobile ordinary, 37d. to 454d. ‘here 
was a slight improvement betore the arrival of the 
Caledonia, with flattering accounts of the new 
crops, when prices receded a farthing. 

Breapsturrs.—Canal flour, 28s. to 29s.; Rich- 
mond, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, 28s. to 28s. 
6d.; New Orleans and Ohio, 263. 27s. Wheat, 
per bushel of 50 pounds, 6s. to $s. 3d. Corn, 32s. 
a 36s. per barrel. Corn meal, 15s. to 15s. 6d. per 
barrel. American grain and produce, dep 





From the Baltimore Sun. 
LATER FROM VERA CRUZ AND MEXICO, 


English Protests against War Taxes—The difficult 
388 the Generals—Capture of Phe ge 
Guyamas. 

Pererssure, Va., December, 25, 1847. 
Your overland express has just arrived, with 

New Orleans papers of the 19th instant. ; 
The steamship Maria Burt arrived at New Or- 

leans on the 18th inst., from Vera Cruz, whence 





ty of scenting out all the disagreeables, in what- 
ever country she may travel. 

The Review closes with an elaborate discussion 
of Parliamentary prospects, in which the peculiar 
politics of the Quarterly are strongly marked. It 
is an instructive article. 





Nortu Bririsu Revisw. New York: Leonard Scott & Co. 
November. 

This number commences the second year of the 
republication. It is altogether excellent. “ Sketch- 

_ 8 of the History of Christian Art” is a scholarly 
effort. “Our Mining Population” is an article 
et interest. “The Abuses of Jury 
_ Frials” will attract the attention of every lawyer. 
review of the Life and Writings of Shelley 






* 


she sailed on the 5th instant. : 

She brings letters and papers from the capital 
to November 27th. 

The Mexicans claim having gained an advan- 
tage over a party of Americans, who are said to 
have landed from one of our ‘vessels of war at 
Mulege, and, after fighting all day, embarked 
again—at least, so the Mexican actounts say, and 
nothing has 


been received from the attacking 
party. 


By an arrival from Queretaro at Vera Cruz on 


the 4th & communication received from 
the Eng Beary of gunn Me Toes 
covering a protest cry Pi e 


British Minister of F protesting 
peyton crpleg indie. on. res- 
idents in Mexico, for the purpose of aiding 


ful fabric was a shapeless mass of immersed ruins, 
with but fifteen of its inmates breathing the 
breath of life—seventeen having found a tomb! 
Among those who perished are—the whole of 
Moses J. Cornell’s family, himself included; a 
gentleman well known in this city as a lecturer, 
last winter, at the Melodeon. Mrs. Ransom, for- 
merly of this city ; Miss Elizabeth Ranson ; Hen- 
ry Ransom; Alonzo Guernsey ; John Hemphill ; 
James A. Mackison, a Scotchman, a visiter to the 
place; Charles R. Keenan, an Irishman; John 
Woodson, a colored man, being in this city—a 
carpenteg; John Schroeder; Charles Lee, color- 
ed; Ann Madison, colored; others, names un- 
known—in all, 17. 

Among thesurvivorsare—Mrs. Wattles, Shroe- 
der’s three children, Elizabeth Crossman, two 
black men, John O. Wattles, a Scotchman, (name 
unknown,) and others. 

The above terrible calamity happened at what 
was formerly known as the “Fourier Settle- 
ment,” but which was bought by an association 
called Excelsior. It is situated at the mouth of 
Bulskin Creek, in Clermont county, 40 miles 
above Cincinatti, on the Ohio river—Cincinnati 
Commercial. 

Serious Arrair at Yate Cotuece.—We find 
in the New York Herald the following despatch, 
dated New Haven, Dee. 24: 

A serious affair occurred here last night, be- 
tween two tutors and two students, resulting in 
the stabbing of one of the tutors with a sword 
cane. The stab, however, is not likely to prove 
fatal. The other was knocked down with a bar 
of iron. The case, it is feared, will prove fatal. 

The names of the tutors are Emerson and 
Goodrich, the latter a son of Professor Goodrich, 
of Yale college. The names of the students are 
Tower, of Philadelphia, and Ewen, of ‘Tennessee. 

The students were arrested and held to bail 
in $4,000 each. They found bail, and were dis- 
charged. 

The affair produced great excitement. 
Goodrich is not expected to survive. 


Marriep Women 1n Vermont.—The Ver- 
mont Legislature has passed an act providing that 
all real estate, and the rents, issues, and profits, 
which may have belonged to a woman before mar- 
riage, or which she may inherit during marriage, 
shall be exempt from attachment or levy “for the 
sole debts of her husband ; and that no transfer of 
either, made by the husband, shall be valid, unless 
she shall sign a deed.” Married women are also 
authorized to devise such property by will. 








SUPREME COURT. 


December 21.—No. 8. Benjamin G. Sims vs. 
Thomas Hundley. In error to the Circuit Court 
of the United States for Mississippi. Mr. Chief 
Justice Taney delivered the opinion of this Court, 
affirming the judgment of the said Circuit Court 
in this cause, with costs and damages at the rate 
of six per cent. per annum. 

No. 9. William M. Gwin et al. vs.C. T. & A. 
Barton. In error to the Circuit Court of the 
United States for Mississippi. Mr. Chief Justice 
Taney delivered the opinion of this Court, revers- 
ing the judgment of the said Circuit Court in 
this cause with costs, and remanding the same. 
No. 26. Bank of the United States vs. Henry 
K. Moss et al. In error to the Circuit Court of 
the United States for Mississippi. Mr. Justice 
Woodbury delivered the opinion of this Court, re- 
versing the judgment of the said Circuit Court in 
this cause with costs, and remanding the same. 
No. 7. George Smith, plaintiff in error, vs. W. 
Turner, The-argument in this cause was con- 
tinued py Mr. Willis Hall for the defendant in 
error. 


December 22—No. 13. Lewis A. Collier vs. 
Josiah Stanborough. In error to the Supreme 
Court of Louisiana. Mr. Justice Catron deliver- 
ed the opinion of this Court, affirming the judg- 





ment of said Supreme Court in this cause, with 
costs. 

No. 7. George Smith, plaintiff in error, vs. W. 
Turner, Health Commissioner, &c. The argu- 


ment of this cause was continued by Mr. 
Buren for the defendant in error. 


Decemler 23—Orlando Kell of New 
York, was admitted an Sslienel ei otto: of 
5 7. George Smith, plaintiff 

of 7. plaintiff in error, vs. W. 
Turner, Health Commissioner, &c. The argu- 
ment of this cause was concluded by Mr. Web- 
ster for the plaintiff in error. 


an 


December 24.—David R ju of N. 
York, and William T. Haskell, ed. of Neuse. : 
attorneys and counsellors of 


THIRTIETH CONGRESS. 


FIRST SESSION, 


— 


Weopnespay, DECEMBER 22, 


Srxate.—Mr. Hale presented the petition of 
the Yearly Meeting of Anti-Slavery Friends, of 
Indiana, praying for the adoption of measures for 
the immediate termination of the war with Mex- 
ico, and of slavery. He remarked that he sup- 
posed the petition, in praying for the exercise of 
all the powers of the Government, so far as they 
extend, in relation to this subject, embraced the 
subject of slavery within the District of Columbia. 
He was aware of the usual disposition of such 
matters in the Senate, but, as it did not accord 
with his convictions of duty, he would, if the ques- 
tion of reception were raised, call for the yeas and 
nays. 

The Vice President being about to take the 
question in the usual way, 

Mr. Hale inquired, Was the motion to lay the 
petition on the table ? OF 

The reply was, “The question is to be put as 
a matter of course.” 

Mr. Hale was not aware of any such rule, and, 
as the motion to lay on the table is not debateable, 
he would like say a single word on the main ques- 
tion. 7 ; 

Mr. Berrien hoped the usage of the Senate 
would be maintained. When 4 petition of this 
nature was presented, the usage Was to raise the 
question of reception by a motion to lay the peti- 
tion on the table. He raised that question, and 
moved to lay the motion on the table. 

Mr. Hale demanded the yeas and nays. 

The question was then taken on the motion to 
lay on the table the motion to receive the petition. 

And the yeas and nays were— 

Yeas—Messrs. Allen, Axhley, Atchison, Atherton, Bad- 
ger, Bell, Berrien, Bradbury, Breese, Bright, Butler, Cal- 
houn, Cass, Davis of Mississippi, Dickinson, Dix, Downs 
Fairfield, Felch, Foote, Hunter, Tebusen of Maryland John- 
son of Louisiana, Mangum, Mason, Niles, Rusk, Sevier, 
Spruance, Sturgeon, Turney, Westcott, Yulee—33, 

ays—Messrs. Baldwin, Clarke, Corwin, Greene, Hale, 
Miller, Phelps, Underwood, Upham—9. 

So the motion to receive the petition was laid 
upon the table. 

Mr. Hale presented the memorial of David G. 
Burr and sixty-nine citizens of Pennsylvania, 
praying for such an alteration of the Constitution 
and laws as shall abolish slavery throughout the 
Union. 

Informed by the Presiding Officer, in reply to 
a question, that the motion to receive the petition 
was debateable, Mr. Hale addressed the Senate 
briefly : 

It is with no desire to produce angry feclings, 
or excited discussion, but it is in discharge of my 
duty, under the deep and earnest convictions of 
my understanding, that I attempt to discharge 
that duty. What is the refusal of the Senate to 
receive these petitions? It is saying that there 
are some subjects on which the people shall not 
approach this tribunal. 

in this day, speculation is adventurous. We 
venture to inquire into all the secrets of the ma- 
terial and the spiritual world. The researches of 
geological science have penetrated the bowels of 
the earth, and have there found the materials by 
which it is essayed to prove that 

“He who made the world, and its age reveal’d 
To Moses, was mistaken.” 

Nay, inquiry goes with adventurous flight to 
the very throne of Eternity, and undertakes to 
scan the laws by which He who who sits thereon 
governs His own actions and the world He has 
created. And, sir, if speculation is thus adventu- 
rous, have we, in the United States of America, 
an institution which exalts itself above God, de- 
fying examination or inquiry, or petition even? 
Most emphatically, sir, do I conceive that, at the 
present day, the people of the United States have 
a peculiar right to come and ask of this body a 
respectful hearing of their petitions, and a respect- 
ful hearing on this very subject. Sir, it is no 
mere abstraction. It is an element of political 
power in the formation of our Constitution ; it is 
an element on which the Constitution.of the other 
House is regulated; and it is an element in the 
political discussion and action of the present day, 
which is involving the nation in a foreign and ag- 
gressive war, at an expense of forty or fifty mil- 
lions of dollars annually. And, if the people of 
the United States are to be thus taxed for a war, 
growing immediately and directly out of an insti- 
tution of this character, are they to be told that 
they shall not come and respectfully present their 
petitions upon this subject ? 

I have thus discharged my duty to those who 
sent me here, without any expectation of influ- 
encing the action of this body, without any desire 
to excite angry feeling or discussion. I ask that 
the petition may be received. 

Mr. Berrien. The practice which has been 
adopted by the Senate has been the result of calm 
and deliberate consideration. It has protected us 
from those exciting discussions, which, in another 
branch of the National Legislature have too often 
occurred. Ido not apprehend that anything which 
has fallen from the honorable Senator from New 
Hampshire who presents this petition, is calcu- 
lated to change the well-settled conviction of the 
Senate on this subject. I therefore, sir, the ques- 
tion of reception being before the Senate, move to 
lay that question on the table. 

The motion to receive the petition was then 
laid upon the table. 

Mr. Cass, from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, reported a bill to raise for a limited time an 
additional military force; which was read, and 
passed to a second reading. 

After the transaction of unimportant business, 
the Senate adjourned. 


Hovse.—Mr. Ligon, of Maryland, moved to 
correct the Journal. He had voted ya on the 
motion to lay the petition in relation to the slave 
trade in the District of Columbia upon the table, 
but his vote was not recorded. 

The Clerk then announced the vote—yeas 98, 
nays 97. 

The Speaker. The 12th Rule of the House pro- 
vides that— 

“In other cases, (i.e.than of election by the 
House.) he (the Speaker) shall not vote, unless 
the House be equally divided, or unless his vote, 
if given to the minority, would make the division 
equal; and in case of such equal division, the 
question shall be lost.” 

The vote of the Speaker would, therefore, make 
the division equal, and the motion to lay on the 
table would be lost. The Chair votes in the neg- 
ative. 

So the petition was not laid upon the table. 

The States were called for petitions. 

When Ohio was called, Mr. Giddings moved to 
consider the petition on the slave trade presented 
by him yesterday, but the motion was disagreed to. 

Notices of bills were given, reports from com- 
mittees made. : 

Mr. Lincoln offered a series of resolutions, in 
relation to the difficulties that led to the Mexican 
war. 

They were laid over under the rule. 

The House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, and pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of the bill making an 
appropriation to supply in part a deficiency in 
appropriations for subsistence in kind of the army 
and volunteers during the year ending June 30, 
1848. 

Mr. Vinton explained that the bill appropria- 
ted one million of dollars to meet two sets of 
drafts, each to the amount of five hundred thou- 
sand dollars—one set known to be on the way 
from Mexico, the other supposed to be. The ac- 
tual deficiency was about four millions of dollars ; 
but these drafts required immediate attention. 

The Committee rose, reported the bill, and it 
was passed. : 

The House again resolvetl itself into Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, and Mr. 
Vinton introduced a series of resolutions, to refer 
the several parts of the President’s Message to 
appropriate committees. They contemplated, in 
addition to the Standing Committees, three Select 
Committees—one on the recommendation of the 
President in relation to provision for the families 
of those who have lost their lives in service in 
Mexico; another, on so much of the Message as 
proposes éncouragement to the friends of peace 
in Mexico to establish a peace Government; the 
third, on the part of the Message which relates 
to the policy of conducting the war. 

Mr. Clin: offered an amendment, for the 
purpose of making a speech, which occupied an 
hour in the delivery. The subject was slavery, 
its relations to the Constitution, to the Union, to 
new territory, to the rights and interests of the 
people of the whole Union. It was ingenuous 
eloquent, sophistical, and good tempered. It wi 
be noticed hereafter. Ss : 

After he had closed his speech, he withdrew his 
amendment for the present. 

Mr. Giddings inquired whether the recommend- 
ation of the President in relation to the Amistad 
case was included in the resolution of reference 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. Vinton replied in the affirmative. 

The Committee rose and reported progress, and 
the resolutions were ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Brodhead, by general consent, sent to the 
Clerk’s table a series of resolutions, which he said 


he intended to move in relation to the President’s 
Message. 


—_ 


Tuurspay, December 23. 
Senate—A petition was presented from the 


Colonization Society, praying for a sr gee of 
tad : ake allowed in vessels 





see, were 
this Court. 

No. 130. John McKeon and others vs. Matthew 
Clyne and others. This from the Circuit. 
Court of the United States for Middle Tennessee, 


was dismissed, by consent of parties, upon terms 








months since, and p the 

under enh sae Walth they Mivergeeintats 
their Government for protection. Nese shen 0 
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filed. 
“ Adjourned till Monday, 11 o'clock, A. M. 


the amount employed 





in Mexico, 
, the amount of loss, &c. 
bill making appropriations to sup- 


ply, in | yw the deficiencies for’ this fiscal year, 
was read the first time and committed. 

Mr. Cass presented the petition of widows and 
orphans of officers who had fallen in the war with 
Mexico. Referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Mr. Crittenden introduced a bill, on leave, ap- 
propriating twenty-five thousand dollars for the 
purchase of manuscript papers by the late James 
Madison. 

It was postponed till Monday, and will be the 
special order for that day. 

A message being received from the House, an- 
nouncing the death of the Hon. Thomas L.. Hamer, 
member of that body, Mr. Allen addressed the 
—_— giving a biographical sketch of the de- 
ceased. 


The Senate then adjourned over till Monday. 


Hovse.—The Speaker laid before the House a 
letter from the Secretary of the Territory of Wis- 
consin, trarsmitting copies of the laws of said 
Territory. 

Mr. Morris announced the death of Gen. Ha- 
mer, the customary resolutions were adopted, and 
the House adjourned till Monday. 





Monpay, Drcemper 27. 


Senate.—Mr. Bradbury announced the death 
of Senator Fairfield, and made some appropriate 
remarks. 

Mr. Niles followed him ina speech characteriz- 
ed by much feeling, and closed by moving the 
usual resolutions. 4 

The Senate adjourned. 


Hovse.—Some discussion arose upon a resolu- 
tion offered by G. W. Jones, to authorize the em- 
piagment of additional clerks in the Pension Of- 

ce. 

It was interrupted by a message from the Sen- 
ate, announcing the decease of Mr. Fairfield, when 
Mr. Hammons arose, and, after a few remarks, 
moved the usual resolutions, and 

The House adjourned: 





Tvurspay, DecemBer 28, 


Senate—The Senate met, resolved to attend 
the funeral of the Hon. Jobn Fairfield, and ad- 
journed. 


Hovsr.—Several resolutions were offered in 
the House. A petition from Indiana, praying for 
the abolition of slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia, and of the inter-State slave trade, was pre- 
sented by Caleb Smith, who moved its reference 
to the Committee on the J udiciary. A member 
from a slave State moved that it be laid upon the 
table; upon this motion the yeas and nays were 
called by Mr. Root, and ordered. The vote stood— 
yeas 76, nays 70. So the petition was laid on the 
table. 

The House resolved to attend the funeral of 
Mr. Fairfield, and then adjourned. 
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Gisson Square, Lonpon, 
December 11, 1847. 

The present is a very distressing season in 
London, owing to the great prevalence of the in- 
fluenza and unusual amount of mortality in which 
it results. It is remembered also that the former 
visit of the Cholera was preceded by the same 
epidemic, and this fact naturally increases the 
depression and fearfulness of the sufferers and 
their friends. Our medical men are in unusual 
demand, and you can hardly get a civil word 
from a druggist or apothecary, unless the man be 
essentially and unfailingly good natured. Our 
places of religious concourse have not, for a long 
time, been so thinly attended as on last Sunday ; 
and business, in some cases, has been in danger of 
interruption, in consequence of the illness of the 
persons who had to conduct it. Tuesday was 
“Magazine day,” and you know the hard work 
that has to be done in “the row,” on such a day; 
but the difficulty is said to have greatly increased 
by the absence of a very large number of assist- 
ants. The report is that there were no less than 
140 clerks absent from the post office, last week, 
and that the other Government offices have been 
inconvenienced in a similar manner. Several 
hundred of the children in the Blue Coat and 
Paul’s schools are on the sick list. In round num- 
bers, the general average of mortality in London 
is one thousand a week, but the number last week 
reached 1,677—7i.e. about 60 per cent. above the 
average. The probability is, that should we be 
visited by the awful scourge which is gradually 
approaching our shores, the extent of mortality 
from that source will not be greater than that 
which is prevalent just now. : 
In connection with this subject, I may refer to 
the great activity which marks ‘the proceedings 
of our Sanitary Commissioners, who, though they 
have been so recently appointed, will give in a 
considerable portion of their report to the House 
of Commons to-night. I have learned that that 
report is of such a character as to command the 
approval of the public, and do great honor to the 
intelligence and comprehensive judgment of the 
gentlemen who present it. Mr. Chadwick, one of 
the commissioners, a man of indefatigable energy, 
has been, among other duties, employed in tray- 
ersing the sewers of London, in propria persona, 
mounted on a pony, by whose assistance he has 
travelled many miles in his subterranean pilgrim- 
age. Several old bodies, who have either resisted 
improvement, or by their slow procedure lagged 
behind the demand of the age, are doomed to an- 
nihilation, and will be likely to get some intima- 
tions of their doom about the time when this let- 
ter will be on its passage along the Irish Channel. 

I need not occupy the space allotted to me by 
particularizing the various subjects which are now 
éngaging the attention of the new Parliament, 
and of which you receive the full reports through 
the ordinary channels. Honorable members do 
not like at this season, allotted by many of them 
td rural sports, to be spirited away from the very 
serious and important business of hunting down 
the game which occasions such serious losses to 
their tenantry, and which, but for the premature 
summons of Her Majesty’s minister, they were 
determined “to put down,” with as much good 
will as Sir Peter Laurie himself has displayed in 
“ putting down” the various abominations that 
have fired his indignant patriotism. It appears, 
however, that the topics which have been or are 
to be introduced—commercial distress, Bank reg- 
ulations, West India affairs, Irish distress and 
Irish crime, Jewish disabilities and their removal, 
with many other matters—will give our senators 
enough to do between this and the Christmas 
holydays. You will perceive that Mr. George 
Thompson made his debut in a manner highly 
honorable to himself and his constituents, in con- 
nection with a subject which no other person un- 
derstands as well as himself—the unjust treatment 
of the deposed Rajah of Satarra. Mr. Thompson 
startled the House by the assurance that “he was 
prepared to prove that every document produced 
to condemn the Rajah was a forgery and a fabri- 
cation; that every witness against him was a per- 
jured man; that he would tell the House how 
much was given for what those witnesses did or 
said, by whom they were hired, who instigated 
the hirers, who put the secret springs in motion, 
and would bring home to every man, European or 
native, the charge he brought against all concern- 
ed in that iniquitous proceeding in India.” I un- 
derstand the evidence on this subject is remark- 
ably complete, including the forged seals by which 
the enemies of the Rajah effected their object. 
Speaking of Rajahs, we have still in London 
that most remarkable of all Rajahs, our country- 
man (lately Mr., but now) Dr. Brooke, who, though 





the pleasure of seeing him at the late meeting, in 
the Hanover rooms, for the promotion of the Bor- 
neo Church Mission, which, consisting of two 
clergymen of the English established church, is 
to go to Sarawak, (a district of Borneo,) under the 
protection of Dr. Brooke. This gentleman, who 
is between forty and fifty years of age, is rather 
tall in person, of good physiognomy, with a gen- 
tlemanly bearing, and with an air of great but not 
offensive self-respect and courage. 1 anderstand 
that he still suffers from a wound received in the 
Burmese war, and has a perforation from a mus- 
ket ball in one of his sides. He is a real Church- 
and-State man, and seems to have received these 
principles as his natural inheritance, being the 
lineal descendant of Sir H. Verney, that Lord 
Mayor of London who displayed so much zeal and 
liberality in ministering to the ruined fortunes of 
Charles I. Dr. Brooke is evidently a man of 
thorough devotedness to the improvement of the 
Borneons, and Dyaks of Borneo, and a person who 
is disposed to make any sacrifice in obeying the 
dictates of his own conscience. I think there is 
more of worldly prudence in his proposed method 
of going to work in the mission, than most Chris- 
tians who engage heartily in the missionary work 
would soprers. The ies (one of whom, 
Mr. McDougal, was Dethonstrator of Anatomy in 
King’s College) are to be very cautious and very 
prudent, and not to offend prejudice ; and there 


deal less of th qvenqalising 
the po a es at the saatiiaal than wined te fad. 


Also, I regret that the 
ter did not appear from his 


-¥ 





in studying the peaceful genius of 
Cwristianity, since last he presented a stand of 


an Englishman, is the Rajah of Sarawak. I had | 





colors to a regiment, with a eu] i 
blood shedding, very unbecoming pi 
of the Prince of Peace. On the occasion of the 
Borneon meeting, the Bishop said, “He hailed 
with infinite satisfaction what he might consider 
a new order of things—when the colonist goes, 
not merely with a sword in his hand, not merely with 
a plough-share, not merely to contribute to the 
advance of the arts, and to increase the comforts 
of life, but when, with higher knowledge, with 
skill, with enterprise, he presents, at the same time, 
the Book of Truth,” &c. 

You will see how much has been done by our 
friend, Elihu Burritt, and the Peace Society, and 
what formidable ignorance has to be overcome, 


who are men of peace by profession, and who speak 
of benefitting by bullets as well as by Bibles—by 
the sword of steel, as well as by the sword of the 
Spirit. However, let me not be the censor of Dr. 
Brooke or the mission, for 1 cannot withhold my 
respect from any who are devoting their lives to 
well-doing, though not exactly in the way and 
manner I should most approve. 

This matter, however, has diverted me from 
one of interest to your readers, respecting which 
I have something to say. 

The conviction is gathering strength every- 
where, that the African coast squadron is a com- 
plete tailure and ought to be discontinued. Lord 
Stanley has pronounced against it, as productive 
of more evils than the old slave trade itself, and 
you know the 7'imes is laboring very hard to write 
it down—probably because it plainly foresees 
it must come down, and wishes, when the deed is 
done, to be able to say, “ Quorum magna pars fui.” 
Meanwhile, we have to-day, in London, the o!- 
lowing news from the scene of action : “ We learn 
(says the Herald of this morning) by a letter from 
the Coast, dated September 10, 1547, that the 
Ferret, 10 gun sloop, Commander. Sprigg, cap- 
tured a fast-sailing Brazilian schooner, with 260 
slaves, off Maysun bar, W est Coast of Atrica, after 
a spirited chase, sailing and sweeping, of four 
hours, the prize maintaining her position out of 
range of the Ferret’s fire, until, the wind falling 
lighter, she was enabled to lower a fast-pulling 
boat, which, after a desperate tug at the oars, suc- 
ceeded in bringing the slaver to, with musketry. 
Nearly in the same latitude, a week before, she 
captured another brigantine, making, in all, five 
vessels taken by her within the last two months 
and a half” The Times this morning gives an ac- 
count of “a sanguinary affray on board a slaver,” 
in a private letter, dated Sierra Leone, October 
6, 1847:° “On the 22d of July last, the Water- 
witch, with the Rapid in company, captured the 
Brazilian brigantine Romeo Primero, which was 
subsequently given in charge to Lieutenant W. 
G. Mansfield, R. N., and four seamen, to be con- 
veyed to St. Helena, for adjudication. Owing to 
adverse Winds, and the unmanageable qualities of 
the prize, the officer in command found it neces- 
sary to bear up for this place. On the 1ith of 
August, about midday, two of the crew being en- 
gaged aloft, and the others in their bunks, where 
the arms were stowed, the Lieutenant being at 
the moment pulling a rope which had been re- 
cently spliced, was murderously assailed from be- 
hind by one of the prisoners, (who were four in 
number, and, during the day time, allowed the 
liberty of the vessel,) with an axe used for chop- 
ping fire wood. At the same moment, the other 
prisoners furiously attacked the sailors in the 
bunks, who, from the unexpected nature of the 
assault, were driven from their post, wounded and 
unarmed” The result of the conflict that ensued, 
was the death of twe of our railors and nearly the 
death of the Lieutenant ; but one of the Brazili- 
ians jumped overboard, the rest were captured, 
and the vessel brought to Sierra Leone, where 
she was condemned as a slaver ; but the prisoners 
were discharged, as “the alleged crime has been 
committed in an attempt to recapture their own 
vessel, then under the brazilian flag, and not ame- 
nable to British jurisdiction—the sentence of a 
Court of Admiralty not having been then pro- 
nounced.” : 

This armed interposition ceasing, one of the 
wishes expressed by some of the West India 
planters will be realized, but the advantage they 
have proposed for themselves will not be secured 
by this measure, as there is no disposition in Dow- 
ning street to move the squadron over to your 
side, for the purpose which | mentioned in a for- 
mer letter, of handing over the plunder to our 
honest and simple friends who are noiv so zealous 
in opposing slavery. Their position is and will for 
a long time remain pretty much as described in 
my last. 

You will be glad to observe that the inter-can- 
tonal war of Switzerland is nearly drought to a 
close, that the Federal Cantons are submitting, 
and that the conflict has been conducted with less 
bloodshed than we had reason to dread. ‘There 
is, however, very much to regret in connection 
with the whole affair, and a very painful illus- 
tration is just presented of the manner in which 
people delude themselves and betray their incon- 
sistency, when denouncing tyranny and when 
fighting for the rights of conscience. The Chron- 
icle to-day contains a decree just published by the 
Canton de Vaud, of which I give you an extract: 

“ Considering that religious méetings out of the 
pale of religious worship guarantied by the Con- 
stitution or authorized by law—namely, meetings 
of the church called ‘Independent’—continue to be 
the occasion of troubles and disorders,” and “con- 
sidering half a dozen other things contained in 
these great reasons of State, the decree deter- 
mines, first, that ‘all religious meetings with- 
out the pale of the national church, and not 
authorized by the law, are from this day and un- 
til further orders, prohibited in the canton. Sec- 
ond, that in case of disobedience or resistance to 
the prohibition of article 1, the meetings therein 
mentioned shall be dissolved, and the persons who 
shall have assisted the authorities shall be brought 
before the courts of law, to be punished in conform- 
ity with the penal code. Third. And the said 
pastors and ministers, or others who shall have 
officiated at these meetings, shall be sent back to 
their respective parishes, if not already settled 
there. Fourth. If amongst the persons mention- 
ed in article 3, officiating at the public meetings, 
there shall be any foreigners not belonging to the 
canton, they shall be immediately expelled the 
canton.” 

I repeat, that it is a really curious fact, that 
persons who have issued all this intolerance, were 
foremost in denouncing the Ultra-Montanists 
and the Jesuits, on account of the religious intol- 
erance of their opinions. Of course, the sympathy 
felt with such strangely inconsistent people onthe 
occasion of their triumph will be very limited 
among the real friends of truth and liberty in any 
part of the world. 

Allow me to direct your attention to a review 
in the Atheneum of “The Prose Writers of Amer- 
ica, by R. W. Griswold.” The author of the book 
considers that your number of original writers 
would be greatly increased if they were protected 
by an international copyright ; and the author of 
the review does not allow you to escape him with- 
out a very heavy castigation, quite in keeping 
with that given by your own countryman. So 
there is no national ill-will in the way, and it may 
be that the day is not very distant when you will 
admit the justice of these criticisms, and act on your 
convictions. I must now lay down my pen, lest, 
in pleading for book makers, your readers should 
think I am pleading for myself. I have not that 
dignity, but am very happy to be, dear sir, your 
London correspondent, Oo. 


— 


BALTIMORE CORRESPONDENCE. 





An old-fashioned Christmas—TInfluence of the Holy 

days on Business—Increase of Drunkenness, and 
the Cause of it—Counteracting Doings of the Teeto- 
tallers—John A. Jones’s New Establishment—En- 
terprise of our Colored Population—Great Move- 
ment among the Mechanics towards the formation of 
a “ Mechanics’ Institute” —The Course of the Sun 
with respect to the Abolition of Slavery in the 
District of Columbia—Meeting of the Legislature 


of Maryland. 
y Baxruore, December 27, 1847. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 

We have had a real old-fashioned Christmas 
in this city—snow having fallen to a depth suffi- 
cient to invite the sleighs, with their merry bells, 
from their long inactivity. It was a merry 
Christmas throughout—alas! too “merry” for 
many. It is admitted, on all sides, that there have 
not been seen so many drunken people in our 4 
streets during any one day, for many years. And, 
lamentable to relate, a large proportion thereof 
were minors—boys from eighteen to twenty— 
gome as young a8 twelve years! The aspect is 
certainly discouraging to the friends of Temper- 
ance; and yet there is room for consolation in 
the inference of a special and temporary cause for 
this state of society. It is unquestionably trace- 
able to the war-spirit, which ever renders the 
minds of the people, especially the young, ex- 
citable and unsettled ; but with the war, it is to 
be hoped, the evil will subside. In the mean time, 
the Temperance men have not been idle, but have 
endeavored to counteract the vile agencies of the 
groggeries. I speak for that section of the city 
in which I myself reside. The Marion Total 
Abstinence Society kept an open hall from five 
o’clock in the morning until ten at night, with but 
short intermissions. ‘The time, except from three 
to five in the afternoon, was chiefly devoted to 
speeches by reformed men, to hear whose pathetic 
“experience” would have been sufficient to con- 





vince the most skeptical of the high usefulness of 


not only in generals and admirals, but in those’ 


these Temperance associations. In the afternoon 

the Junior Marions met to partake of a Christ- 
mas entertainment given to them by a number of 
the Seniors, at the suggestion of that whole-souled 
veteran, George Brown. The young teetotallers 
gave, in turn, a number of speeches, dialogues, 
songs, &c., which afforded evident gratification to 
their friends. It was an encouraging and cheer- 
ing sight, that! Only let us succeed in’ confirm- 
ing the rising generation in habits of sobriety, 
and glorious will be the result in the future. 

The approach of the holydays gave great activi- 
ty to many branches of our retail trade. The 
booksellers appeared to be unusually busy, as also 
ofa eiblnenas ene Sls. A name 
suis aobeeer tee nis were completely renovated, 
u ; Ones opened. Among the latter 
is one which has particularly interested me. and 
a brief notice of it will, | have no doubt equally 
interest your readers, | refer to the estublish- 
ment of John A. Jones, in East Baltimore st 
near High. Jones being one of those colored men 
of a numerous and deserving class in our city, 
who take the only philosophical road to the re. 
spect of others—vrespect for themselves—has drawn 
around him many warm customers and fast 
friends ; and, by success in business as a barber 
and hair-dresser, he has opened a general perfa- 
mery store, on his first floor, where every variety 
of toilet articles may be obtained, and on the sec- 
ond floor a shaving saloon, which, for convenience 
and neatness, is certainly a curiosity in its way. 
Only think of sitting upon a splendid cut-velvet 
chair while being shaved, or lounging on a spring- 
seat sofa, while waiting your “turn,” and in 
a saloon elegantly papered and carpeted, and bril- 
liantly lighted and furnished with every conveni- 
ence—ali for the old price of 614 cents! This is 
certainly a “cheap luxury!” And remember, 
too, ye who profess to discover so much stupidity 
and want of spirit in the African, that this is the 
enterprise of a colored man, who has, like hun- 
dreds of others whom I might mention, extorted 
praise from even the despisers of his down-trod- 
den race. ‘Truly, our tree colored population 
are, in view of our oppressive Black Laws, doing 
wonders; and they are gloriously vindicating the 
claims of Freedom in the very midst of the ad- 
verse influences of Slavery ! 

The mechanics of Baltimore appear to be at 
length awaking to their true interests. Several 
weeks ago, a preliminary meeting was held at 
Washington Hall, and, after an encouraging ad- 
dress by John H. B. Latrobe, Esq., a series of 
resolutions were proposed and passed, after con- 
siderable discussion as to the proper basis of ope- 
rations. A committee was thereby provided, to 
which was intrusted the work of the preparing a 
constitution for the association resolved upon. 
That committee, pursuant to instructions, re- 
ported to an adjourned meeting, which was held 
on Wednesday’ last. Their report appears to 
have given general satisfaction in all respects but 
one. It was expected that the Association would 
be called simply “The Mechanics’ Institute ;” 
but the committee offered the title of “ Maryland 
Association for the Promotion of the Mechanic 
Arts ;” and although there was apparent unanim- 
ity; | think it likely that an effort will be made to 
change the name at the next meeting, which has 
been appointed for the second Wednesday in 
January. The constitution making provision for 
those not mechanics becoming members, quite a 
number of such persons, friendly to the movement, 
handed in their names. The number cnrolled 
was about eighty, although the evening was very 
cold. A committee, composed of one from each 
ward of our city, was charged with the duty of 
visiting the Mechanics in their workshops, for the 
purpose of insuring general co-operation. Their 
efforts will be aidad by a large number of circu- 
lars, which were ordered to be prepared for im- 
mediate distribution. The results will no doubt 
be favorable; and thus will have been founded 
an institution which has been a decided want in 
Baltimore, and whose agencies cannot fail to do 
immense good. Among these agencies will be a 
library and reading-room, public lectures, and 
annual fairs, such as are so successfully held in 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. The last 
named instrumentality is unquestionably the 
most important of them ali; and, as an ardent 
friend of the movement, I would say, Let the first 
one take place next spring, with such preparation 
as there may be for it. The public will make due 
allowance for the shortness of the notification to 
those interested, and there need be no fear of fail- 
ure. It will give tangidility to the proceedings of 
the new institution, and a demonstration of its 
practical utility, which will place it beyond gain- 
say or doubt. In concluding this notice, | cannot 
refrain from ‘expressing the hope that our Me- 
chanics and Manufacturers will enter into this 
measure With unanimity and energy! lt is ca- 
pable of being made a truly great movement, and 
one whose results will be highly beneficial in a 
wide circle—developing the resources and skill of 
our workmen, as nothing else can be expected to 
do. Success, therefere, fullest and speediest suc- 
cess, to this noble movement ! 

While the movement of a portion of your citi- 
zens, by petition for the abolition of the curse 
and stigma of the slave trade from our nation’s 
capital, is calculated to cheer the heart of every 
lover of truth and justice, the war organ in 
this city, the “ Sun,” is doing everything it can, 
through its Washington correspondents and its 
editors, to dampen the spirit of Freedom thus 
manifested. Thisis deeply to be regretted ; be- 
cause the circulation of this paper in your city 
is quite sufficient to give it more or less influ- 
ence. But I hope better counsels will prevail, to 
the ultimate triumph of Truth and Right! Of 
course the attitude of the publishers of the Sun 
is not at all surprising, they being all Northern 
men ! 

Our Legislature assembles at Annapolis to- 
day. The session will no doubt be an animated, 
if not an exciting one. J.E.S. 





MARRIAGE, 


Married in this city, on the 23d instant, by Rev. Levi R. 
Reese, Rev. Samugt KEENER Cox, of the Methodist Prot- 
estant Church, Charleston, S. C., to Miss Aveusta M. Bit- 
LinG, of Washington, D. C. 





OE FOR PATENTS.—P H. Watson, Attorney and 
Solicitor of Patents, Washington, D. C., would iniorm 
Inventors and others, that he receives models, prepares spe- 
cifications and drawings of new inventicns, and solicits letters 
patent for the same, both in this country and in Europe; he 
aiso makes researches, furnishes information, and transacts 
all other business relating to his profession; for which, his 
charges are moderate. 

Persons sending a medel, or asketch made with a pen or 
pencil, of any new invention, with a short description of the 
same in a letter, addressed to him, can be informed whether 
it be patentable, and how a patent may be obtained without 
the expense and inconvenience of a journey to Washington. 
‘Those who wish to send models can do so with entire safety, 
by boxing them up and forwarding them by any of the Ex- 
presses which run between this city and almost every part 
of the country. 

Being a practical mechanic, he can readily understand the 
parts and judge of the utility of an invention, from a rough 
drawing and description. 

All models and confidential communications kept with the 
most scrupulous care and secrecy. 

Those who may visit this city, to make personal examina- 
tions of the models of patented inventions, records, &c., pre» 
paratory to applying for letters patent for their own inven- 
tions, would find it to their advantage to call upon him im- 
mediately upon their arrival, as he can furnish them with 
such information as will greatly facilitate the transaction of 
their business, and materially aid them in securing their 
rights. 

Persons are frequently subjected to lung and tedious delay 
and accumulated expenses, in obtaining patents, in conse 
quence of having their papers and drawings imperfectly or 
improperly prepared; and when obtained, after so much 
trouble and cost, the patent often fails to protect the inyen 
tion, from the same causes which produced the delay, aj) 
these difficulties may be avoided by the employment of a 
competent and faithful agent residing at the seat of Govern. 
mont, whore ho hae daily access to the models and speyrnca 
tions of patented inventions, and other sources of information 
that do not exist elsewhere, which enables him to draw up 
specifications that will amply secure the just claims of the 
inventor, and at the same time avoid an interference with old 
inventions. By this means the sejection of an application is 
prevented, and a strong and valid patent insured, 

For evidence of his competency and integrity, he would re- 
spectfully refer to. all persons for whom he hag transacted 
business. - 

Office on F street) between Seventh and Eighth streets, 
opposite the Unitea States Patent Office, Washington, D. ©. 

. B. Letters must be post paid. Dec. 30.—4t 


MES. R. M. OGDEN will reopen the school recently in 
charge of Miss A. M. Billing, on Monday, 3d Jan . 
at Mrs. Billing’s residence, on Ninth street. The English 
branches generally will be taught. Dee. 30.—3+ 


UST PUBLISHED—“ A Discourse delivered at the Ply- 
mouth Church, my my N. Y., on Thanksgiving Day, 
November 25th, 1847: By Henry Ward Beecher”—a hand- 
some covered pamphlet of 28 pages octavo, which should have 
a place in the library of every Anti-Slavery man. Price 12 1-2 
cents single, $1 per dozen. For sale at the Anti-Slavery De- 
pository, 22 Spruce street, New York wy 
Dee. 30.—3t. WILLIAM HARNED. 
H’ DSOME PREMIUM.—To any one who will send us 
five dollars in advance, to pay for five subscriptions to 
the “ Rough and Reajy,” we will send the paper gratis for 
one year, and likewise present a copy of Appleton’s handsome 
“Rough and Ready Annual for 1848,” 


Terms of the “ Rough and Ready” for one year. 
This paper will be sent to any address in the United States 
for $1, paid in advance. 
Twelve copies will be sent in one bundle for $10, paid in 
advance. 
wenty: five copies will be sent in one bundle for $20, paid 
advance. 











in 
Fifty copies will be sent in one bundle to one address for 
$35, paid in advance. 
One hundred copies will be sent in one bundle to one ad- 
dress for $60, paid in advance. 
Advertising. 
A limited number of advertisements will be inserted, on 
the usual terms of the New York daily papers. 
Circulation. 
This paper commences with a sale and subscription of ten 
thousand copies. We expect to double this number in one 


month. 
Agents. 


The friends of General Taylor everywhere are requested 
to act as agents and send in subscribers. 


dchimigjpitetice 
AGENTS WANTED. 

Local and Travelling Agents to obtaain subscribers for the 

and Ready,” in every part of the United Si are 

ilkinson & Co., 105 Nassau street, New 
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* BY JOHN SMITH THE YOUNGER. 


NEW SERIES., 
No. 1. 
THE “SUCCESSFUL” STATESMAN. 


herein now, my masters, have you chose this 
man 
First Citizen.—He has our voices, sir. 
Brutus.—We pray the gods he may deserve your loves. 
CorI0LaNnvus. 


CHAPTER I, 


Years ago, it matters not how many, there stood, 
not far from the unpretending mansion ef the 


‘Chief Magistrate of this country, a private dwel- 


ling-house, which always possessed in my eyes & 
strange and mysterious interest. It was a soli- 
tary building, situated in the centre of one of 
those immense squares into which the grand con- 
ception of the projector of the Federal City had 
divided that portion of the barren District of Co- 
lumbia; and in its quaint, old-fashioned style of 
architecture, corresponded with that which gives 
such a venerable air to the quiet streets of the old 
cathedral towns of England. The lofty gables, 
high slanting roof, tall stone chimneys, small nar- 
row windows, doorways of dimensions so inhos- 
pitable that it seemed as if they had been express- 
ly designed for the exclusion of strangers, and 


thick walls of brick, some of which were glazed | 


and disposed in diagonal lines, were all in striking 
contrast to the flimsy, unsubstantial, gaudily- 
painted wooden edifices which were scattered 
around the neighborhood. 

The exterior of the building of which we speak 
exhibited evident marks of neglect and decay. 
Here and there a slate had fallen from the roof, 
and the stones of which the chimneys were com- 
posed seemed loose and ready to tumble to the 
ground. The wood-work of the windows had long 
since been divested of the paint, and, left unpro- 
tected against the assaults of the frost and rain ot 
winter and searching sun of summer, was fast 
mouldering away ; whilst the dilapidated panes of 
many of them gave tokens of the unerring aim 
with which mischief-loving urchins had directed 
their missiles against the neglected mansion, en- 
joying no immunity even in that obscurity, like 
some great men, who seek in vain a privacy into 
which the shatts of envious contemporaries may 
not enter. 

A high wall surrounded what had once been a 
garden, in the rear of the dwelling; but the tlow- 
ers and shrubbery that had once bloomed and 
budded there, had long since faded away, and the 
place was now all overgrown with rank and noxious 
weeds. Nar the centre of this space, were still 
to be discovered the remains of an arbor, beneath 
whose shade, in times gone by, lovers might have 
breathed their vows in the holy calm of a sum- 
mers eve; but the foliage and beauty of that 
retreat, as well as the grace and joyousness 
which had resorted thither, had perished with the 
singing birds of that time, and te scarred and 
blackened remains of a blasted tree now scowled 
upon the spot, like some ruined spendthrift, at 
last awakened from his dream of sin, surveying 
in mute despair the wreck of his broken fortunes. 

The interior of the building presented the same 
antique, neglected aspect as its exterior. In the 
upper rooms, the rain which had penetrated the 
roof had streamed down the walls and rotted the 
floor in many places ; whilst the faded tapestry 
hung in shreds about the windows, and fluttered 
in the blast which entered the broken panes, like 
the wings of birds of evil omen hovering near the 

chamber of the dying or thedead. The principal 
apartments were wainscoted with oak, and, with 
their lofty ceilings, and heavy, elaborate cornices, 
and deep recesses in the windows, had certainly 
an air of respectability superior to the so-called 
elegance of our modern domestic architecture. In 
the parlor, there was a curious chimney-place, or- 
namented with caryatides, basso-relievos, and 
scrolls, representing, in different compartments 
and figures, Venus, Bacchus, Plenty, and the 
story of Diana and Acton. 

Altogether, then, there was something in the 
very appearance of this solitary house which ar- 
rested the eye of the thoughtful passer-by, apart 
existing from the associations connected with it, 
in the minds of those to whom the history of its 
former inmates had been made known. It had 
been, it was said, the scene of some strange events ; 
and various stories had once been current with 
regard toa dark tragedy, which, it was alleged, 
had been enacted within its walls. There were 
still those who hinted, with many mysterious ges- 
tures, that if the stones in the building could but 
speak, they might tell a sad story of foul intrigue 
and cruel wrong to which helpless innocence had 
fallen a victim. But, whether true or fabulous, 
these traditionary tales were not the source of the 
interest with which | was accustomed to regard 
that apparently forsaken dwelling. It was, at the 
time of which it is my purpose now to speak, the 
abode of two individuals, whose strangely varied 
fortunes and distinguished character inspired 
feelings of the deepest sympathy. Sustaining to 
each other the tender relation of parent and 
child—the only survivors of a long-continued 
storm of adversity, in which friends and kindred 
had successively disappeared—exhibiting, amid 
all privations and reverses, the loftiest heroism, 
Was it to be wondered at that William Marshall 
and his lovely daughter commanded the sincerest 
regards of all those, in their now limited circle of 
acquaintance, who could discern the beauty of 
moral excellence? 

_ Then, as now, it was rare to find in the midst 
of a crooked and perverse generation a patriot 
above all price; rarer, still, in that bloated and 
mottled thing called Washington refined society, 
to meet with a woman who knew the world, but, 
escaping all contact with its miry ways, was as 
pure and unsullied as the dove which brought 
back from our sin-defiled earth naught but the 
token of peace and hope. - 

, Tothat solitary, weather-beaten house, slowly 
yielding with proud defiance, as it were, to the 
assaults of time, we shall often, gentle reader, di- 
rect our steps, and it is there that our story 
opens. 


It was a wintry night. The rain i 

fell in torrents, whilst the fierce nithiodet wind 
blew violently upon the solitary house, rattling 
rudely at the broken, windows and dying away 
With low moanings in the deserted chambers, where 
it sounded like the stifled agonies of some victim 
yielding at last to ruthless cruelty. A feeble light 
streamed from the windows of the principal apart- 
ment in the dwelling, serving only to render still 


more oppressive the surrounding gloom. 
ithin, in the room from which the light pro- 
ceeded, two men were engaged in earnest conver- 
sation. The single lamp upon the table, and the 
few a San on the hearth, which dif- 
fused no warm’ ond the ample chimney-plac 
shed but a dim and fitful light upon the seante 
nances of the men, both of whom seemed agitated 
by more than ordinary emotion One of these 
personages was seated in an antique chair, close 
to the table on which one hand was placed, while 
the other grasped the arm of the chair in that ner- 
vous manner by which men sometimes unconscious- 
ly reveal the tumultuous workings of the soul, 
even when they would have them most studiously 
concealed. The features of this man, who seemed 
to be about fifty years of age, were remarkably 
sriking. _A broad but by no means lofty fore- 
ra aquiline nose, thin straight lips, lower jaw 
ote and slightly protruding, : piercing 
oray eyes, and a thick mags of hair, which look 
of steel, made up the portraiture. 


hardly knew how chilling 

The motions of the ween abrupt and angular. 
stealthy, hey sat about the lips, which 
bea : ) Was almost continually 
hee g & contemptuous, sneering, icy sort of 


Standing erect, with his arms : 
breast, appeared one strangely shasia eg 
the individual just described, He, too, pass- 
ed that which is called the meridian of life but 
his was one of those faces which never become 

immortal faith shone in his 
eyes, tempering the sternness of a 
ving added be-uty to ‘the 

ts 


I a of the mouth and chin. 
~~ a Which, in its tenderness of 
led the gracious aspect of the 
greatest oa “onan : ellously portrayed by one of the 
“tual Mneamente ell-marked intellec- 





adoption of this line of policy. Besides, the pop- 
ular opinion is clearly in my favor.” 

“Alas! how deceptive is that thing called pop- 
ular opinion!” Mr. Marshall exclaimed, solilo- 
quizing, rather than replying to him who had ad. 
dressed him. “ Men occupying high official places 
in the State are not likely to open their eyes to 
the fuct that the masses whom they govern are 
ever accustomed to offer, instinctively, senseless 
homage to those whom they have chosen for their 
rulers. The seme is seg pcs ell coe 

oy ublic press is speakin; ® 
anne ae affecting not to have heard what 
had been said; “great meetings, you know, have 
been held—the sentiment of the country cannot 
be mistaken.” 

“ Meetings!” again exclaimed Mr. Marshall; 
“ pot-house gatherings of a few custom-house offi- 
cials, you dignify with the name of spontaneous 
assemblages of intelligent and reepectable citi- 
zens; Whilst as to the expressions of opinion on 
the part of the press, to which you point as afford- 
ing evidence of the rectitude of your cause, do we 
not know how they have been manufactured ? 


-Were not those very articles which have been so 


ostentatiously paraded before the President, as 
irrefragable testimony to the wisdom and fidelity 
of his advisers, all written here, and transmitted 
to the journals from whose venal columns they 
have been so diligently extracted? But my op- 
position is based on far higher grounds than the 
mere popularity or unpopularity of the measure.” 

“] know the controlling influence of your ami- 
able enthusiasm, my excellent friend,” said the 
other, with a hardly perceptible sneer; “but is 
not this :queamishness—tor such, pardon me, | 
must characterize it—calculated to give an air of 
indecision to the conduct of those who direct great 
political movements, thereby diminishing the pa- 
triotic regard and confidence which the people 
should be taught to repose in their chosen lead- 
ers 2 ” 

“Surely you forget,” said the gentleman who 
still remained standing opposite the fire-place, as 
he turned his eyes upon the other more in sorrow 
than contempt—“ surely you forget that you are 
not now addressing your old constituents from 
the ‘stump’ Of all the evils which threaten this 
Republic, none is more menacing at this moment 
than the thoughtless and insensate confidence re- 
posed by the people in our politicians. This fool- 
ish habit at once saps their morals and endan- 
gers their political condition. No people have 
ever yet preserved their freedom, when they have 
ceased to take continual precautions against the 
statesmen whom they employ.” 

“We cannot, then, reckon on your aid?” said 
the other, rising and preparing to take. his leave. 
“ At all events, give the measure the chance of a 
fair trial.” 

“‘ However hopeless the effort,” was the reply, 
“T cannot fail to discharge my duty.” 

“Qh! you may think differently before the 
hour for the struggle comes,” remarked the other ; 
“does your daughter still remain with you? 1 
hope she finds Washington agreeable ? ” 

‘fhe faint trace of some suddenly awakened 
emotion passed over the features of Mr. Marshall 
as he replied that his daughter was still in Wash- 
ington, but that she mingled very little in society. 

“It is now ten,” said the visiter, looking at his 


—,’ naming prominent members of the House 
of Representatives; “there comes my carriage, | 
believe, at last—good night, Marshall, let me 
know to-morrow what you thank of our offer.” 

Here the visiter took his leave, and Mr. Mar- 
shall, stepping slowly towards the window, drew 
aside the curtain, and looked out upon the 
night. The wind still blew in fitful gusts, but 
the rain had ceased, and the moon, which had 
just risen, was slowly progressing in the troubled 
sky. In silence, the patriot gazed upon the ma- 
jestic orb, as it struggled to emerge from the 
gloomy caverns of the storm, until at last, encoun- 
tering the vast mass of cloud which seemed to ‘fill 
the heavens, it totally disappeared, like some 
proud spirit contending with adversity, and at 
last yielding to some misfortune heavier than all 
before. [ro BE CONTINUED.] 


For the National Era. 
THE TEMPTATION, 


BY MRS, EMMA D. E, SOUTHWORTH, 


THE HOMESTEAD—THE FAMILY. 

In one of the lower counties of Maryland, and 
in one of the first settled neighborhoods, surround- 
ed by forest-crowned hills, and embosomed in trees, 
stood the mansion of the Brotherton family. It 
was a queer, old-fashioned house, with many gable 
ends, and a very steep roof, and windows ot dia- 
mond-shaped panes set in lead sashes. These 
sashes, with the bricks of which the house was 
built, had been imported from “the old country.” 

It was the pride of the Brotherton family that 
they had come over with Lord Baltimore; but 
whether as friend or footman to his lordship, tra- 
dition saith not. I can go no further back than 
Hubert Brotherton, who flourished about a hun- 
dred years ago. He was a notorious fox hunter, 
and a celebrated don-vivant in general; gave great 
hunts, great dinners, and great balls, and discov- 
ered a great talent for the manufacturing of wings 
wherewith his acres might fly away. His wings 
“ worked extremely well,” as inventors and pat- 
entees say, so well that Hubert Brotherton, who 
at twenty-one could stand upon the highest point 
in his native county, and, looking around, call all 
the land in sight his own, died at forty, a poor man. 
It is a good illustration of the vicissitudes of life, 
the fact that the descendants of Hubert Brother- 
ton, who in 1747 owned nearly a quarter part of 
the whole State of Maryland, in 1848 do not pos- 
sess & foot of land in any country; and that the 
children of James Howlet, a domestic of the Broth- 
erton family, have risen to the highest places in 
the Army, the Navy, and the Senate; but then 
the former sunk through idleness, sensuality, and 
extravagance ; the latter rose by energy, industry, 
and sobriety. 

Brotherton Hall had been some years in chan- 
cery at the time our story commences. The sole 
representatives of the Brotherton family were, 
now, Mrs. Judith Brotherton and her grand- 
daughter Sybil. That dear old lady was a char- 
acter! Heaven bless her! I fear I shall caricature 
the portrait in trying to portray her excellent, but 
somewhat complex nature. Just as when I was a 
little girl, and would have some beautiful ideal 
face haunting my imagination, and, taking a pen- 
cil to draw it, would produce some hideous mon- 
strosity, and throw away pencil and sketch in dis- 

ust. 
Mrs. Brotherton had been very handsome in 
her youth, and was still a fine-looking old lady. 
She had a tall, stately figure, with singularly 
small feet and hands. Her high forehead and 
small Roman nose were relieved from hauteur by 
the tender expression of her deep-blue eyes, and 
the beautiful contour of her mouth. Now, don’t 
sneer, young ladies and gentlemen; I have seen 
both old men and old women with very beautiful 
and attractive faces, albeit somewhat gray and 
wrinkled, and, when I was a school girl, I was 
very near falling in love with an old gentleman 
of sixty, for his beautiful smile and musical voice, 
and the fervent soul breathing through both. 

But to my story. Mrs. Brotherton, to complete 
her portrait, generally wore a black satin dress, 
with a fine white muslin handkerchief folded over 
her bosom, and a plain cap of lace on her head. 
Mrs. Brotherton’s character was very remarkable 
for three qualities—high family pride, warm be- 
Revoltence of heart, and groat romance of mind. 
Her benevolence always kept her pride in check, 
so that it never became but was only 
manifested in her great solicitude in keeping her 
children from forming acquaintances or connec- 
tions with the nouveauz riches of the neighborhood. 
Her benevolence had made great inroads upon 
her small fortune, and, for her thirdly-mentioned 
distinguishing trait, her romance of disposition, 
so far swept her flights of fancy, that, at the age 
of sixty, she would look upon her beautiful Sybil, 
and wish she could send her “ home,” as she fond- 
ly termed Old England, where she felt sure her 
lovely child would captivate some baron, earl, or 
duke, There was one rare feature in her mind 
more charming than even her benevolence. It 
was the simple, child-like trustfulness of disposi- 
tion, that led her to reverse the rule of the world- 
pen ee woman rt Wa dp and bh to be 

untilshe had experimen found 
ag pe otherwise. nes * 

y rotherton wag a slight, fair girl, with a 
broad white forehead, Lace peadlve bla ous, and 
a sweet smile; a child of gentle and graceful move- 
ments, of low sweet tones, and of loving and pious 
heart. Sybil, too, was fanciful—she could not 
have been otherwise—and so, gently as she treated 
her partners at the village dancing-school, she 
pe om them all sadly unlike the courtly Sir 
Charles Grandison and the stately Lord Morti- 
mer; and she set down this world of reality to be 
amarvellously “flat, stale, and unprofitable” place 
to live in, and life itself, without a handsome and 
i lover, to be a very dull story founded upon 


THE MESSENGER—THE NOVEL READERS. 
It was evening, the ground was covered with 
Mic tne the last rays of the setting sun lit up 
splendor the icicles pendant from the 
trees that crowned the hills surrounding 
iy le asing by gee on Me Beet 
mack and Sybil. ‘The old lady was employed in 
a rw the ‘young one in tam i 
Spron. them stood a little, round, 
side oged teats, coer wih a Uamea 
of e old 


“It is Vong Ben sue? ead xing nd 


to bring 





to: on up her valance, and put it in her 


watch, “and I have yet to see ——, and ——, and 


Sybil complied by putting away her own work 
and ringing a little silver hand-bell that stood 
upon the table. There were no bell wires run- 
ning through the house, like nerves through a 
human body, in those days, reader. 

The door opened, and, in answer to the sum- 
mons, an old gray-haired domestic appeared, with 
a candle in each hand. “ Making a reverence” as 
he entered, he sat the lights upon the table, say- 
ing, as he did so— 

“ Madam, a man from Col. John Henry Hines 
is waiting without. He brings a message for 

ou. 
mi Bring him in, Broom.” 

“Yes, madam,” and, with a second obeisance, 
the old man left the room. 

There was this peculiarity about Mrs. Brother- 
ton aud her household, that, from a limited inter- 
course With the world, and a familiar acquaintance 
with stately old'dramas and novels of the last cen- 
tury, the old lady had acquired a somewhat stiff 
and courtly manner of speaking and acting, ex- 
cept when thrown off her guard by strong feeling. 
This stately manner was particularly admired by 
her two old servants, Katy and Broom, who copied 
it upon all possible occasions. 

“Sarvint, madam—sarvint, miss,” bowed the 
smart footman of Col. Hines, as he entered the 
presence of the ladies. 

“J understand you bear a message from Col. 
Hines,” said Mrs. Brotherton. 

“Yes, madam ; Col. John Henry sends his’spects, 
and says, with your permission, he will do him- 
self the honor of calling, with his sister, in his 
carriage, to take Miss Brotherton to the ball to- 
morrow evening.” 

“Convey my grateful acknowledgments to Col. 
Hines, and inform him that I shall be pleased to 
consign Miss Brotherton to his guardianship for 
the evening.” 

. _Overawed by the dignity and bewildered by the 
eloquence of the old lady, the man bowed and left 
the room, followed by Broom. 

“ Broom!” gaid he, “ what the old oman mean 
by that? She going to let the gal go?” 

“Mr. Trimble!” said Broom, drawing himself 
up stiffly, “in de first place, my name is Mr. Broom- 
ley, and not Broom; my /ady is Madam Brother- 
ton, and no old woman ; and my young lady is Miss 
Brotherton, of Brotherton Hall, and no gal.” 

“Well, then, but what am I to tell the Colonel? 
That she is going to let the gal—I mean the young 
lady—go ?” 

“ Bress your stupidity, Mrs. Brotherton is pleas- 
ed to ’sign Miss Brotherton to his garden for the 
evening.” 

“?ore de lord, I don’t know what that is; but 
I shall tell Col. Hines that she is going to let the 
gal go.” 

“ Look here, you man in livery, you green and 
yellow poll parrot, if you call Miss Brotherton a 
gal again, I’ll cane you; so be off with the message, 
now,” said old Broom, flourishing his black-thorn 
stick. 

The man went his way, and old Broom went 
into the kitchen to carry intea. Having set sup- 
per upon the table, and seen the ladies seated, he 
took his stand behind the chair of Mrs. Brother- 
ton. 

“There, you may leave the room now, Broom. 
If we should need anything, Miss Brotherton will 
ring.’ 

The old man went out. 

“ Now, my dear Sybil,” said the old lady, “ but 
for the kind attention of Col. Hines, I should not 
permit you to attend this ball, for [ do not wish 
the face of my granddaughter to be seen toc vfiten 
at these village balls.” 

“Indeed, dear grandmother, if Col. Hines is to 
attend me there, 1 would rather not go.” 

“And why, my dear? What objection have 
you to Col. Hines? Is he not very polite and at- 
tentive ?” 

“Yes, madam, oppressively so.” 

“ Then, permit me to inform you that the at- 
tentions of Col. Hines are a distinguished honor, 
even to Miss Brotherton.” 

“Yet, indeed, dear grandmother, I would fain 
dispense with the honor.” 

Pr your antipathy, if you please, Sy- 
il. 

“Why, in the first place, dear grandmother, he 
is quite an old gentleman, near thirty, is he not ?” 

“Col. Hines is forty-seven years of age, quite 
in the noon of life.” 

“And I, in the morning twilight,” said Sybil, 
sadly. 

* Any other objection, Sybil 2” 

“Then he is short and thick, and has a broad 
red face, and a bald head, and a big—that is, a 
large—I mean a stout—in a word, he is a round 
old gentleman, who gets into a great heat when 
he dances—indeed, he goes like a bouncing ball.” 

“ Miss Brotherton, 1 am- shocked, I am humil- 
iated, at your language,” said the old lady, trying 
to look severely at her pet.” “Now, do me the 
favor to ring tor Broom to remove the tea-equl- 

When the table was cleared and the fire re- 
plenished— 

“ Now, Broom,” said Mrs. Brotherton, “bring 
in the box of books that last arrived from Balti- 
more, and open it. The box was brought in, and 
the lid forced off, and the wealth of entertain- 
ment displayed, all in handsome bindings. 

Old Broom was on his knee at the box, offi- 
ciating as gentleman usher to the books. 

“ There, Broom, hand me that book inred—ah ! 
‘The Romance of the Forest.’”’ 

“Qh! Grandmother, let us read that—that 
must be very interesting.” 

‘“ Here, my child, take it,” said the old lady, for- 
getting her displeasure. “ Hand me those others, 
Broom—‘The Bandit’s Bride? ah ha!’ “Oh! 
Grandmother, that! that! let’s read that to-night.” 
“ Stay my love, let us look further.” “You are 
too excitable,” said the old lady, continuing her 
examination with intense interest. “‘ The Young 
Protector, ‘The Royal Captives, ‘Louisa, the 
Lovely Orphan, or ‘The Cottage on the Moor,’ 
‘The Children of the Abbey’ ”— 

“Indeed! oh, grandmother, that! that! we’ve 
heard so much about that—do let’s read that to- 
night.” 

“Very well, then, my dear, lay it by. Here, 
Broom, take these books up stairs, and put them 
in the book-case; and then go and tell Katy to 
bring in half a dozen eggs and a bottle of port, 
(we will have some mulled wine before we retire 
to rest, darling,” said she in a low voice to Sybil,) 
and then, Broom, if you and Katy wish, you can 
come in and listen to the reading.” Much pleased, 
the old man hastened to execute his mission. 
Now, do not think, gentle reader, that there was 
any inconsistency between Mrs. Brotherton’s pride 
and her practice of admitting her old domestics 
to her evening readings. Her people, as she 
called them, had grown up with her—they were 
old and tried servants, perfectly faithful and re- 
spectful. And she had long observed with what 
greedy ears they would linger in the room and 
listen while she read. 

Well! old Katy soon brought in her knitting 
and old Broom followed her with his cards an 
wool, and one sat on a low seat in one corner of 
the fire-place, and the other ona cricket in the 
opposite corner, quiet, attentive, and pleased. 
Mrs. Brotherton and Sybil sat before the fire 
with a work-stand between them, upon which 
a brightly burning lamp work-basket, scissors, 
snuffers, etc. The old lady wiped her spectacl 
put them on, opened her book, and de sts 
reading, amid profound silence, to most attentive 
and interested auditors. Sybil employed herself 
with her tambour frame. When Mrs, Brother- 
ton would grow weary of reading aloud, she 
would pass the book to Sybil, and take up her 
knotting. Miss Brotherton would then lay aside 
her work and read for an hour; and in that way 
they would agreeably relieve each other until it 
was time to retire to rest. Then old Broom would 
mull the wine, lay the cloth, and set out a few 
light sponge cakes. After Mrs. Brotherton and 
Sybil had partaken of the refreshments, the re- 
mainder was carried into the kitchen, for the 
solace of the old servants. Family prayer con- 
cluded the evening, and the little circle’separated 
for the night. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 
> 


For the National Era. 
NOTES ON ILLINOIS.—No, 5, 


BY AN OLD SETTLER. 


We now approach an important crisis in the 
history of slavery in the Northwestern Terri- 


tory. 

The act of Virginia, of October 20th, 1753, 

ceded all the rights and claims of that State to 
the Continental Congress, (reserving the fee sim- 
ple in a tract of land betwixt the Miami and 
Scioto rivers, to satisfy military claims of the war,) 
and the Congress accepted the cession and ratifi- 
ed the contract, March Ist, 1784. Illinois had 
become a slaveholding district under the French 
Government in 1720—as such, it had passed into 
ge ome of the British Government in 1765. 
t became a conquered province to Virginia in 
1778, and, of course, remained a slaveholding 
country. As such it passed into the possession 
and government of the United States, under the 
Confederation. 


Messrs. Jefferson of Virginia, Chase of Mary- 


land, and Howell of Rhode Island, were appoint- 

ed a committee to a plan the govern- 

ment of the Terr . On the 19th of April, 

1784, they made to the Congress. A ma- 

jority (Messrs. Jefferson and Chase) were from 

the and both slaveholders, yet their re- 
contained the following provision : 

“ That after the year 1800 of the Christian era, 
there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude 
ee [States to be formed out of 
the Northwestern Territory,] “otherwise than in 
the punishment of crimes wherein the party shall have 
been considered to have been personally guilty.” 





This full-grown “Wilmot Resolution” was 


- — 





from the pen, and expressed the publicly and oft- 
avowed sentiment, of Tuomas Jerrerson, after- 
wards President of the United States! 

_ Votes were then taken by States, each State 
giving one vote, which was previously settled by 
its Own delegation. Op the question, “Shall this 
provision be adopted ?” eleven States voted—a ma- 
Jority of the whole number, seven, being neces- 
sary to pass an act. Six voted in the affirmative, 
viz: New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, Connecticut, New York, and Pennsylvania. 
Maryland, Virginia, (Mr. J efferson dissenting 
from the vote of his two colleagues,) and South 
Carolina, voted in the negative. North Carolina 
was ey divided ; and but one delegate from 
New Jersey voted, by which the vote of that 
State was defeated. Had his colleague voted, the 
question would have been carried. 

More than two-thirds voted in the affirmative. 

The prohibitory clause was stricken out from 
the plan reported by "Mr. Jefferson, on the 19th 
of April, upon motion of Mr. Speight, of North 
Carolina. From that day until the 23d, the plan 
was debated, altered, and finally passed Congress 
by all the States except South Carolina. The 
plan made provision to divide the Territory into 
ten States, by parallels of latitude and meridian 
lines, beginning at the northwest, and proceeding 
southwardly, with the following names: Sylvania, 
Michigonia, Chersonesus, Assenisippia, Metropo- 
tamia, [llinoia, Saratoga, Washington, Polypota- 
"a and Pelisipia. What a string of names! 

his plan could not be carried out. Not merely 
this catalogue of names, but the number of States 
aesqeaa and their boundaries were objection- 
able. 

A resolution had passed Congress in 1780, 
which fixed the size of the States from 100 to 
150 square miles ; and the terms of this resolution 
had been adopted by Virginia and Massachusetts, 
and it required the joint action of those States 
and the Continental Congress to increase the size 
and lessen the number of these new States. On 
the 7th July, 1786, Congress passed a resolution 
in favor of a division of not less than three nor 
more than five States, which was assented to by 
the States interested therein. 

On September 30th of the same year, Congress 
again proceeded to the consideration of an ordi- 
nance for the government of the Northwestern 
Territory, which occupied the attention of that 
body from time to time until July 13th, 1787, 
when Congress passed the “ Ordinance for the gov- 
ernment of the Territory of the United States northwest 
of the River Ohio.” ‘This ordinance laid the foun- 
dation of the prosperity of that country, where 
now five States are organized, one of which in 
population and wealth is the third in the Union. 
There is territory to the north of Wisconsin, and 
west of Lake Superior, equal to about 90,000 
square miles, and trom which one or more States 
may yet be formed. It has received the name of 
Minne-Soter. 

The most important and valuable feature of the 
“ Ordinance” was the entire exclusion of slavery 
from the country northwest of the river Ohio, in 
the 6th article: 

“‘ There shall be neither slavery nor involun- 
tary servitude in said Territory, otherwise than 
in the punishment of crimes, whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted: Provided, always, 
That any person escaping into the same, from 
whom labor or service is lawfully claimed in any 
one of the original States, such fugitive may be 
lawfully reclaimed, and conveyed to the person 
—s his or her labor or service, as afore- 
said.” 

The resolutions of the 23d of April, 1784, pro- 
viding for and naming ten States, &c., was re- 
pealed. 

Let it be kept distinctly in view, that slavery 
existed in the Northwestern Territory previous to the 
ordwmance of 1787, and that the States that acted 
on this question were strictly sovereign and inde- 
pendent ; and that this sovereign law of future 
emancipation, and the prohibition of slavery, even 
in the Constitutions of future States, were never 
called in question. 

The States that voted for this ordinance, and 
of course for the suppression and repudiation of 
slavery, were Massachusetts, Now York, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia. 

A majority of the ayes given were from the States 
south of the Potomac!!! and a majority of the 
Committee who reported it were from the same 
quarter. 


For the National Era, 
THE TWO SHIPS. 


BY REV. WILLIAM B. TAPPAN. 


‘‘In the year sixteen hundred and twenty, a Dutch ship 
imported into Virginia the first slaves that were ever seen 


on the North American continent. In the same year the 
* May riower’ vrougue the Pilgrims to Plymouth.” 


A vessel on the deeps! 

Her stolen freight is human flesh and blood; 
Eternal Justice sleeps,— 

Else, sure, would flame some attribute of God, 
When men make void His law, 

And thus with Merey’s Golden Rule wage war. 


Insulted billows bear 

The pirate keel from old worlds to the new; 
To poison the free air 

With bondmen’s breath, and where bend skies of blue 
O’er green fresh vale and hill, 

The vigorous soil with Slavery’s scathe to kill. 


Those “chattels,” bought and sold, 

Those few poor victims, ten score years ago, 
Such is the lust of gold~— 

Are children’s children now, in tears and woe. 
Freemen, by Freedom’s power, 

Have made them—they’re three millions at this hour! 


Three million slaves 
To waste o’er cotton and the sugar cane, 
Then fill their graves, 
And leave Guilt’s legacy, a damning stain 
On thee, unhappy land! 
Which e’en effacing Age immortally shall brand. 


A vessel on the deeps! 

Her noble freight is human flesh and blood; 
No rifled Slave-Coast weeps ;— 
Around her hover airs and smiles of God ;— 
Peace fans the favoring gales, 

And Righteousness is with her as she sails. 


In Winter’s dreary reign 

Of ice and cold, she nears the western world ;— 
The Northern blasts complain; 

The clouds of sleet and snow above her curled 
Fling down their wrath—what then ? 

Her quivering ribs are mighty—they hold man! 


Men of the pure old stock 

Who haste alike from Prince and Prelate’s ban, 
To build upon the rock 

A rest for Conscience and a home for Man, 
Where Truth and Light 

Shall sway a nation by the rule of Right! 


Two hundred years have flown ;— 

The South drinks now that Hollander’s deep curse,— 
Her cup alone !— 

_ are dropping like the dew on us; 
“By Heaven,”—say heart and lip— 

« New England owes them to that Pilgrim Ship!” 


Boston, December, 1847. 
Let us not forget that Eastern men were large- 


ly engaged in the traffic which brought woe to the 
South —£d. Era. 





SELECTIONS. 


A FRENCHMAN IN AMERICA. 
Translated from the Courrier des Etats Unis, for the Salem 
Gazette. 


When a foreigner lands in America, what 
strikes him the most is the total deficiency of a 
police. With the thousand daily little affairs of 
life, Government takes no concern. Hackney 
coachmen, &c., extort from travellers at their 
pleasure, and there is no one to give redress. You 
must come to America, to know the value of gens 
d@armes and police, so unworthily calumniated in 
our skeptical France. - 

On arriving in an American city, swarms of 
negroes and of whites dispute who shall 
your baggage, sometimes they fight for it before 
your eyes, and you are lucky if in the squabble 
youdo not getahardblow. *. * ere 

The Americans are the first speculators in the 
world. They have invented a kind of specula- 
tion in slaves, which does honor to their hearts. 
They are not content with buying the blacks as 
cheap and selling them as dear as they can; they 
seek intelligent slaves, and when they are trained 
for skilful coachmen for instance, they give them 
some liberty ; they let them in the city, and then 
they bring every month two or three dollars to 
the strong box of their master. This i 
brings to the master fifteen or twenty per cent. 

The defect of order and the absence of police 
are insupportable to an Euro habituated to 
be always ) ating by @ hidden but vigilant 
power. In America, every one is obliged to pro- 
tect himself. In travelling, at the table, at the 
theatre, “ one for himself,” is the motto of 
the American People. This habit of self-protec- 
sem however, is not to be considered egotistical. 
Little by little, one gets rid of these small preju- 
dices which reign so despotically in Europe, and 
you are not angry when your neighbor throws 
you down, eats your dinner, or treads on your 
toes. These false points of honor have no 
in America, and they do not fight for a slight ges- 
ture, a look misinterpreted ; but there in 

\merica a contempt of life of which nothing can 
give a full idea. 

The railroads are so insecure that it is only an 
equal chance if we shall arrive safely at our jour- 
ney’s end; and then with what boldness do they 
penctrate into the bosom of cities, in the streets 
most freq stopping at every door to take 


in the 
08 great routes there iss pellmel of 

of wagons, of foot- beasts engines. 
From time to time we read these words, i 
upon a post-—“ Look out for the Locomotive.” ~All 
precautions are reduced to these few words; and 
oe Le ee ee 
are crushed, accidents are rare, nevertheless, on 
this immense nétwork of railways! 





You travel days, nights, weeks, hundreds, thou- 


_ 





sands, of miles, always carried by steam. You en- 
counter in your way those lakes, seas, axe 
oceans, that defy all bridges; then you quit the 
railroad for the steamer, the land for the water ; 
again return to the railroad, from stages to steam- 
ers, from steamers to stages, and finish by travers- 
ing incredible distances. 
Res napossge and well-commanded as in 4 - 
are, they present dangers, owiDg © rash- 
ness and pes A srt, of the American character ; 


combats of speed between boiler and boiler. Be- 
fore exposing your life, the rival steamers make 
you pass through scenes less dangerous, but still 
very painful. For the same destination, two, 
three, four steamers present themselves in the 


them has its agent, charged to seize upon them, 


the travellers allow themselves to take passage 
complaisantly, the rival steamers are not 80 facile, 
and victory, warmly disputed, costs often to the 
victims an arm, the skirt of a coat, a carpet-bag, 
lost in the contusion. Meanwhile, there is a great 
sum to reward the conqueror—fifty sous; for fifty 
sous (half a dollar) we can travel a day in the 
floating pulaces on the Hudson or on Lake Onta- 
rio. ‘I'hus competition has its benefits; and if it 
kills the traveller, if it destroys his clothes, on 
the other side it spares his purse. 

The life of the Americans is one of focomotion 
and locomotion. Men, women, children, old peo- 


sulumer they abandon the cities, and go to seck 
fresh air upon the sea-shore or in the country. 
The hotels are emptied and filled without ceasing. 

In these hotels reigns perfect equality. *  * 
*  #* Every guest must sit down at the public 
table, and take his place among a hundred or two 
doomed to eat together. The same equality pre- 
sides in the division of the apartments. The 
same price is paid for the best chamber as the 
worst; that which is situated in the first story, as 
the third. The first comer takes the best ; as to 
the others, they must content themselves with 
what they find. There is such a passion for equal- 
ity, that all the guests are awakened at the same 
moment. At the unheard-of, unseasonable hour 
of seven, a frightful Chinese gong roars, resounds, 


.in all the hotels. ‘This is a notice that the break- 


fast will be served in an hour. At eight, all 
America breakfasts—fills itself with warm water, 
buckwheat cakes, and salt butter—then America 
rushes to its business, for America always can 
find business, even in travelling. Every man 
dines at three or four, and until the next morning 
devotes himself to his wife and children. 

The passion for travelling seems contagious ; it 
affects Europeans, even the French, whom busi- 
ness, or a flight from justice, has led to America. 
It is surprising how we take the habits and the 
ideas of those with whom we live. The prejudices, 
the tastes, that we have brought with us from our 
country disappear, and we_feel disturbed when a 
countryman just landed allows himself sarcastic 
remarks. Of every foreigner denationalized, the 
worst is the naturalized Frenchman. He is more 
susceptible to satire upon America than a native. 
He takes fire at the least word. He carries far- 
ther good or bad customs, especially the bad, pe- 
culiar to America, than a native. At first he in- 


untarily. 
Every American has a penknife; sometimes an- 


transforming the honest dealersin sugar or cotton 
to fierce bravoes, disposed to stab with their 
knives for a word. Americans of their knives 
make a more pacific use—every one, according to 
the rank which he occupies in society. Some can- 
not drink, without cutting the table around which 


knives; others cut the ‘pages of a thousand and 


routes. 


or the spectacles to the near-sighted. 
* ~ * * * 7 * 


friends, and, above all, to their furniture. 


hours. 
his boots. 


tion, so commodious to them, so agreeable to the 


sight. “How do you like New 
American, enthusiastic for his country, to a Pa- 
risian just arrived. “What a beautiful city! what 
splendor! what life! what activity! Is not our 
Broadway equal to your Rue de la Paix? Are 
you not surprised, delighted?” “Certainly,” 
said the Parisian, “it is the first timein my life I 
ever walked between two hedges of boot-soles!” 
Happily for the Parisian, the remark was ad- 
dressed to an American of America; if it had 
been made to an American of Orleans or of Mon- 
targis, it might have had a tragical termination. 

The American women leave whittling to the 
other sex, but they have also their hobby—it is 
to wear agreen veil. In summer, it is a rampart 
that defends them from the dust and the heat of 
the sun; in winter, against the cold, and at all 
times from the curious glance. What husband, 
what father, would recognise his wife or daughter 
under this mask? Thanks be to the green veil— 
the best of cosmetics—it preserves that beauty of 
complexion for which American ladies are distin- 
guished, and which would fade under the attacks 
of a cold which is very ungallant, and of a sun 
which respects nothing. . 

—_——-@———— 
DEFINITIONS, 

Lancuace.—A chain to unite men and keep 
mankind disunited—A large issue of notes which 
has often a small basis of gold. 

Tueatre—An homeopathic hospital, where 
small.doses of society are given to cure society. — 
The chamber wherein bachelors receive curtain- 
lectures. 

Mirror.—A journal in which Time records his 
travels, 

Cuttv.—The ever-renewed hope of the world.— 
God’s problem, waiting man’s solution. 

Misex.—An amateur pauper.—A lover who is 
contented with a look. 

Icnorancr—aA serpent which many foster be- 
cause they suppose it to be harmless—A dark 
place, where poor people are allowed to grope about 
till they hurt themselves or somebody else. 

. a mule who shirks his regular 
0 

Suor.—Private interest disguised as public util- 
ity—A prison for himself, built by a man of the 

materials he deals in. 

‘Cuina.—A hermit among nations—A living 
toad embedded in stone. 

Parer.—A receiver of stolen goods. 

Pourrics—A national humming-top, which 
spins the least when it hums the most. 

Prison.—The grave where State Doctors bury 
their murdered patients. P 

Naro.ron.—A naughty boy who was put in a 
corner because he wanted the world to play with. 

CiviiizaTion.—Mankind’s struggle upwards, in 
which millions are trampled to death, that thou- 
sands may mount on their bodies. : 

Metapuysics.— Words to stay the appetite till 
facts are ready. 

Pe a notice served on society for your 


Taxes.—F eathers plucked from all birds, to line 
the nests of a few. 

Monx.—A coward who wont fight. ain 

America—Young John Bull working with his 

Sieer—The only thief who benefits you by 
robbing you. ; 

Finzr.—The only hard-working servant who is 
cheerfully admitted as a friend in the drawing- 
room. 


War.—Murder to music. 

Bat Room.—The camp of modern amazons. 

Tyranny.—Knocking people on to their knees 
for the crime of standing upright. ‘ 

Toxacco.—A triple memento mori—dust for the 
= ashes for the mouth, and poison for the stom- 


Cuariry—One whom we delight to follow, but 
Lir ~ 9 , recarious 
£—A com journey over @ p 
road, on which the oe luggage you have, the 
more t travel. ‘ 
ten — 4 vs iaiel -Sgind 
home by daylight after courtship’s masquerade, 
Irnon.—The bones.of the giant Civilization. 
Pawnproker.—T he y man’s banker.—A 





man who holds your coat whilst you fight. 


for few days without some race between J 
seahate” eens races upon the liquid turf | tailor. 
last sometimes entire days, and frequently termi- 
nate prematurely in a terrible explosion. ‘Ihe 
competition between steamboats is not limited to 


lists, and dispute for the passengers. Each of 


and get them to embark, willing or unwilling. If 


ple, everybody, travels. At the first approach of 


tends to do this, but afterwards he does it invol- 


other besides. Far from me be the wild fancy of | that mean, Miss? 


they drink ; others, in a higher condition, cut ap- 
ples, their nails, or pick their teeth with their 


one pamphlets which circulate on the public 
* * * * * 


Two merchants have an important affair to ar- 
range—some great speculation in China, or else- 
where. They meet punctually at a time agreed 
on; but before entering on business, each of them 
takes from his pocket two objects indispensable to 
the conversation, a knife and a splinter of wood. | more of such vulgarisms from you in future. And 
The session is opened. They attack the innocent 
piece of wood—as every notch falls, a new idea is 
elicited, and, thanks to the precious bit of wood, 
the affair is concluded in the best possible man- 
ner. The knife is to the American what the 
whip is to the coachman, the sword to the officer, 


The Frenchman in America does not content 
himself with two knives—he carries with him an | more regard for the future,’ 
arsenal, and wonders he has lived so long without 
knives; but if by chance he returns to France, 
this mania of cutting becomes a real scourge to his 
* * 
In travelling, he consumes, of sherry-cobblers, tea, 
and cakes, three and four times as much as the 
most thirsty and famished American. He arrives 
in New York. He is to pass there twenty-four 
In place of walking and visiting the 
city, he instals himself in the parlor, in a large 
chair; his feet as high as his head, he offers to 
the passengers a charming prospect of tlfe soles of | By Amos A. Phelps.” 
Broadway, the most beautiful street 
in New York, is bordered with hotels; and these 
hotels are filled with travellers, who adopt, with- 
out exception, this national and horizontal posi- 


eye of spectators. For a stranger, habituated to 
place his feet in another og ng Be is a strange 
ork?” said an 


Stave—A human epitaph of human feelings. 
Fame.—A glass castle erected by public opinion, 
for the better observation of its inmates, 
City —A human hive without its honey-comb. 
Sui.—The telescope of the world. 
Money.—The largest slaveholder in the world. 
Experience.—The scars of our wounds. 
Wine.—Bottled fever—A friend who seldom 
dies without torturing us with his ghost. 
Dexr.—A slice out of another man’s loaf. 
Coar.—A check drawn on society by your 


Pavrrr.—An animal so like a man as to make 
us feel uneasy. 

Patace.—A guillotine which cuts off the head 
of a nation from its body. : 

IrnzLann.—The Actwon of nations, torn to pieces 
by its own dogs. 

Savace—An individual who goes to war with 
his enemies, like a heathen, and takes their 
scalps, instead of going to law with them, like a 
Christian, and taking their goods. 

Sotvizr.—A live target, set up by one nation 
for another to shoot at. 

Brr.—A self-taught botanist, whose works com- 
mand a ready sale—Council of Four. 


MINOR MORALS FOR MARRIED PEOPLE. 


praartess 

“The last word” is the most dangerous of in- 
fernal machines. Husband and wife should no 
more fight to get it than they would struggle for 
the possession of a lighted bomb-shell. 

Keep an Epictetus in your dining room, to 
read while waiting for the completion of your 
Wite’s toilet. : 
Married people should study each others’ weak 
points, as skaters look out for the weak parts oi 
the ice, in order to keep off them. 

Ladies who marry tor love should remember 
that the union of angels with women has been 
forbidden since the fiood. 

The wife is the sun of the social system. Unless 
she attracts, there is nothing to keep heavy bodies, 
like husbands, from flying off into space. 

Wives, be lenient to the marital cigar. The 
smoke always hides the most disagreeable part oi 
the battle. 

The wife who would properly discharge her 
duties, must never have a soul “ above buttons.” 

The liberties of England have been won by 
mutual concessions. Let the husband who would 
acquire the privilege of asking friends to dinner 
without notice, remember this when his wife hints 
at a new bonnet. The wife’s want is the hus- 
band’s opportunity. 

Notwithstanding the assertions of mathemati- 
cians, the marriage ring is a circle which husband 
and wife have the problem set them of making all 
square. 

Don’t trust too much to good temper when you 
get into an argument. ‘The Indians produce fire 
by the rubbing of the driest sticks. 

Sugar is the substance most universally diffused 
through all natural products. Let married peo- 
ple take a hint from this provision of nature. 
Punch’s Pocket Book. 


FASHIONABLE PRONUNCIATION, 
“ But the worst of it all was, Mamma was al- 
ways taking me up so about my mode of talking ; 
now I didn’t sound this word rightly, and then 1 
wasn’t considered elegant to pronounce that word 
in the way [ did. 1 recollect one morning, at 
breakfast, asking her- for another cup of cotfee, 
With rather a broad accent on the word. ‘ Kaw- 
fee, Charlotte, she replied, ‘and pray what may 
I never recollect hearing the 
term used before; but perhaps you may mean 
cof-fee, for that’s the only name I ever heard given 
to it. Really, your father might just as well have 
kept his money in his pocket, and never sent you 
to school at all, for the good it seems to have done 
you” ‘Why, I replied, quite innocently, ‘1 thought 
that as a-] spelt al, and a-l-l aw), so o-f spelt of, and 
o-f-f owf? ‘And, | dare say,’ she answered, ‘g-l-a-s 
glas, and g-l-a-ss glarce. But you'll please to 
think otherwise in future, Miss; and remember 
that in polite society, when we join a quadrille we 
dannce, when we are pleased we laf (though smil- 
ing is more genteel, my dear,) when we havea 
cold we cof, and when we take a promenade we 
wal-k; no, ’m wrong, there we do wawk, yes, 
wawk like other people. So don’t let me hear any 


now, may I have the pleasure of sending you 
another cup of cof-fee? ‘Thank you, I replied, 
‘you are very kind! ‘ Keyind, Aeyind! if you 
love me, child, she answered, throwing her hands 
up; ‘keyind; unless you wish to split your poor 
dear mother’s ears in two. Pray,do be more at- 
tentive to your pronunciation, my dear! for really 
it sets my teeth quite on edge to hear you 


© Re—what is that ? 
she exclaimed, drawing in her breath, as if in 
great bodily pain. ‘Gard, did I hear you say, 
child? Oh! if you would not see your poor dear 
mother fall senseless at your feet, do, do remem- 
ber to call it re-gheard for the future’”— Whom 
to Marry, and Hon to get Married—No. 2. 








UST PUBLISHED, under the direction of the Executive 
Committee of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, “Letters to Professor Stowe and Dr. Bévon, on 
God’s Keal Method with Great Social Wrongs, in which the 
Bible is vindicated from grossly erroneous interpretations. 


The numerous friends of the respected author will be glad 
to know that this important work, in the revision of which 
he spent the last days of his life, is now published in a large 
12mo furm, on fine paper, and with handsome type, making a 
volume of 168 pages. With a view to its extensive circula- 
tion, the work has been stereotyped, and is offered for sale at 
the low price of 37 1-2 cents bound in cloth, or 25 cents in 
pamphlet form, which can be sent by mail at a charge of 
7 1-2 cents for postage. 

The usual discount to booksellers. 

For sale at the Anti-Slavery Depository, 22 Spruce street, 
New York, by WILLIAM HAKNED, 

Dec. 23. Publishing Agent. 

OURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ‘TEMPEKANCE 

UNION.—This valuably monthly, published at New 

York, under the editorial care of the Kev. John Marsh, Cor- 
responding Secretary and Supervisor of the Executive Com- 
mittee, will commence its twelfth yolume on the Ist of Jan- 
uary. It invites the subscription of gentlemen of reading 
and reflection in all parts of the country ; promising able edi- 
torial articles, suited to the times; the best selections, sta- 
tistics, facts, temperance correspondence and intelligence 
from all parts of the world, in a style and dress equal to the 
best publications of the day. 
Terms—one dollar, single copy; five dollara for ten copies, 
sent to one direction. Money sent in the mail at the risk of 
the publisher. Direct, “Journal of Temperance Union, New 
York.” Dec. 23.—3t 


WV M. GUNNISON, General Commission Merchant, 101 
Bowly’s Wharf, Bultimore, Md. Dec, 23.—ly 
C= TRAL AGENCY for the sale of Anti-Slavery Pubi:- 

cations, No. 22 8; street, New York.—The subscri- 
ber, as Agent of the Executive Committee of the American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, would inform the friends 
of the cause that he has made arrangements with the pub- 
lishers of standard works on American Slavery, whereby he 
will be enabled to keep on hand, for sale at wholesale and re- 
tail, a full supply of the Anti-Slavery literature of this coun- 
try. There can be no doebt, that if the TrRuTH, as it has been 
set forth by the advocates of emancipation, can be brought 
before the minds of our fellow-citizens, the most satisfactory 
results will be produced; and it is earnestly hoped that the 
facilities afforded by the establishment of this new Anti-Sia- 
very Depository will be suitably appreciated and improved. 
It is not deemed best to comprise in this advertisement a 
complete catalogue of the Books, Pamphlets, Tracts, Engray 
ings, &c., now on hand. Such a list will probably be prepareo 
and extensively circulated in the Spring. It may, however, be 
well to say, that among a large assortment of Publication 
may be found the pjoeto 
Memoir of Rev. Charles 
Whittier, last edition; Liberty Minstrel, by G. W. Clark 
last edition; Barnes on American Slavery ; on Ameri 
can Slavery; Discussion between Rice and Blanchard ; Home, 
written in prison, by C. T. hover, 1 Unconstitutionality of 
Slavery, by Spooner; Narrative of Lewis and Milton Clarke: 
Reproof of the American Church; Condensed Bible Argu 
ment, by a Virginian; Alvan Stewart’s Argument; Winona, 
the Brown Maid of the South ; the American Board and Slave- 
holding, by Rev. W. W. Patton; German Anti-Slavery Alma- 
nae for 1847; Liberty Almanacs and Tracts, by the thousand. 
hundred, dozen, or single copy, &c. 
| It is confidently hoped that no friend of Human Rights, on 
a visit to New York, will think of leaving the city without 
supplying himeelt with aquantity af our Publications. Order+ 
ay «agit homey wy eneeees he eat snk creel: 
how the sen rom a 
gue te pac mayb er a a 
Jan. 7. Publishing Agent, No. 22, Spruce street. 
MEMO OF REV. ELIJAH P. LOVEJOY, with an 
Introduction, by John Quincy Adams—the cheapest 
Anti-Slavery book in the United States. A few hundreds oi 
this excellent and interesting work are now for sale at the 
Anti-Slavery Depository, New York. It contains nearly 400 
pages of reading matter, neatly put up in paper covers, aud 
is offered at the very low price of fifteen cents per copy, or 
$1.50 per dozen; half bound, with muslin backs, at 20 cents 
single, or $2 per dozen. At such prices, it cannot be expect- 
ed that these books will remain long on hand. Those friends 
who wish to obtain them, for sale = a poem 
will please send their orders without resse 
arene WILLIAM BARN ED, 
July 22. 22 Spruce street, New York. 


OMESTIC SEMINARY, Clinton, N. Y.—The subscri- 
ber will open, on the 16th day of September, the above 
institution, in the buildings formerly occupied by him as @ 
seminary for . Special attention will be given 
to the health habits, and manners of the pupils, as well as 
to their intellectual and moral improvement. Able teehee 
will be employed, and a high c aintained in all ¢ = 
respects which render an institution attractive to young /a- 
dies seeking a superior education, Poly oo we thn 
iei eir ¢ . 
lieitous for the highest welfare 0 MH, KELLOG G. 
Clinton, Oneida county, N. Y. 


TTRESS DEPOT, 35 South Cal- 
"pert stredt--On aod and made to — every know 
r 


Bolsters, and Pillows, in any 
aise and shape of Festhe has wom for the subseriber the 


, sweetest, and cheap- 
Also on Made 
Hask, Wool, Cotton, anc 
large assortinent 
, Snitable for parlors, halls, 
chambers, &c. Paper Hanging done at a mo 
3 notice. Upholstering done in all its branches. 
N.B. Prices low, terms cash, and one Fe asked. 
April 29.—tf . P. SPENCER. 


A 
LOT OF GUNS, the largest and best selected in th 
market.—Among them are a large number of Chance & 
strong and correct — 

sees a they mot prove to be as eteteseeanae aun tane’ 
A great variety of everything “f to the 
baste. Caley eka tam ane a cwartont 
Vettori.” Rites dhadettoverder ab the shortest nstice, and 


sold low Soe ee id MERE Practical Gun Maker, 
April 29.—tf 65 South street, one door north of Pratt. 


ICHARD MASON, Fushionable Boot and Shoe Maker, 
ently located his establishment in the Wash- 
ington 7 a 5 South rica otreet, allege 
more where prepared to serve ; . 
inert 20. most favorable terms, and with despateh. 











. Torrey; Voices of Freedom, by 








furnished on app! 
Sept. 30.—3w 














‘Well, Mamma, I answered, ‘1 will try and have 


a 
——$<—<——— 
IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS AND 
_ SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 
New Series of Reading Books, by Joshua Leavitt, ay 
thor of Leavitt’s Easy Lessois, , 
OHN P. JEWETT & CO., 23 Cornhill, Bookselle 
Bvaton, have in course of publication one of the most yaj 
uable and elegant series of Readers for Common School, 
which bave eyer been offered to the educators of youth Thee 
will, be comprised in four Books, as follows : eae: 
we Primer or First , or Little Lessons itt! 
Leurners, containing 72 8 18mo, elegantly ‘Menecitle 
with nemerous designs by Mallory, printed on new type 
superior paper, and bound in full cloth, with gilt sides malt 
ing a serviceable, elegant, and attractive book for a child 
The Second Book, or Leavitt's Eusy Lessons, ig & Work 
which has been so universally approved by the best teacher 
in New England for pt ges & baa past, that no further — 
ommendation is needed. This is substantially the sam 
work, With a new Introduction. In its external appearance, 
however, it is very uiilike its predecessors. ‘The present ej. 
tion is printed from new t; pe, On superior paper, and is ele. 
gantly aud substantially bound in em mOoroceo, with 
cloth sides and gilt title, and is a volume of 180 pages 18mo, 

_ The Third Reader is of the same general character as the 
Easy Lessons, but more advanced, intended tor older schol. 
ars. The sprightly and attractive style and spirit of th 
Second Book runs through the Third. Great care has feng 
taken, in the selection of pieces, tu get such as are calculates 
to interest the youthful mind, believing that it is next to im- 
possible to teach a child to read weil froma heavy, dull 
prosy, uninteresting text book. This wlume is a imo t 
240 pages, printed and bound in the best manner. ¥ 

The Fourth Reader is intended tor the higher classes jn 
common schools, aud contains pieees of a still higher charae- 
ter than those in the preceding bouks. The author has stu- 
diously avoided the introduction into this volume of extracts 
from eluborute essuys, speeches, dissertations, &c., and has 
aimed to meet the wants of the scholar in the school Troon 
He has selected and arranged such pieces ag he believes are 
calculated to arouse and inspirit a school, and make 
readers; aud has rejected many pieces of sterling character 
and of great literary merit, deeming them altogether aboye 
the comprehension of the mass of scholars in our common 
schools. This volume will be ready about the ist September 

The attention of teachers and school committees ig partic- 
ularly called to the eleguat und substantiul style of tinis go. 
ries of Readers, to the paper, printing, and binding, and also 
to the very low price at which the publishers have uctermin- 
ed to selithem. We hope fur large sales, and shall be satis. 
fied with small profits. JOHN P. JEWELT & CO, 

Sept. 23.—3mif Boston, Mass, 


THE CLOTHING ESTABLISHMENT 
iN BOSTON, 
re years, the first and only house which has adhered tg 
that popular system of 


Low Prices for Gentlemen’s Clothing, 


Is that widely known and universally celebrated Clothing 
Emporium, 

OAK HALL—Geo. W. Simmons, Propristor. 

The excellence of the plan which he originally designed, 
and which has been by him so successiully prosecuted, 1s not 
only appreciated by the public, but to some extent approved 
by the ‘I'rade—at least su far as the imitations lateiy intro- 
duced give evidence of their approbation of the only true and 
perfect system, which insures to buyers every description of 

GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHING, 

AT THE VERY LOWEST SCALE OF PRICES! 

The elegant display of goods at Simmons’s Ouk ali, em- 
bracing the latest importations from London aid Paris, ave 
mmanuitactured under his own personal superintendence and 
direction, and affords to gentlemen who would save upou old 
prices, full thirty to forty per cent. in the purchase ot a good 
suit of clothes, well cut and well made, a complete opportu- 
nity of selecting trem the largest stock every variety uf cie- 
gant Clothing and Vress Goods now in the United States, and 
which may be had by citizens and strangers; in addition ty 
a superb assortment of 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHING, 
At lower rates than can be purchased at any othr es- 
tablishment on the face of the globe, and at prices 
less than ever before offered, even at Simmons's, 

P.S. Wholesale traders, look to this. Thousands of dozeng 
of Coats, Pants, Vests, and furnishing goods, cheap. 

O¢e kntrance at Ne. 32 Oak Hall, Nos. 32, 34, 6, and 38, 
Aun street, near the head of Merchant’s Kow, Boston. 

Nov. 4.—3m 
a LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1848, compiled by the 

Rey. Joshua Leavitt, and published by the American 
and Foreign Auti-Slavery Society, contains, in addition to 
the usual calculations, astronumical tables, &c., a great vari- 
ety of important facts and statistics, bearing directly upon 
the subject of slavery,not to be found in avy other publica- 
tion, and prepared with special reference to the preset posi- 
tion of the question in this country. In the confident ex- 
pectation of a large demand, the work has been handsomely 
siereotyped, and printed on good paper; and, to secure its ex- 
tensive circulation, the wholesale price has been fixed at the 
following reduced rates: 250 copies, or upwards, at $30 jer 
thousand ; 100 or 200 copies, at $3.50 per hundred; 5U copies 
for $2; 25 copies for $1. 

Ail orders must be accompanied by the cash, and designate 
the mode of conveyunce by which tiy are to be forwarded. 
Post office stamps may be sent for fractions of a dollar. 

The friends of universal emancipatiqn are earnestly called 
upon to aid in giving this valuable Anti-Slavery document a 
circulation commensurate with its merits, and its peculiar 
adaptation to the present state of things in this country. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, at the Office and Depository 
of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, No. 22 


Spruce street, New York, b: 
’ WILLIAM HARNED, Publishing Agent. 


OF Anti-Slavery papers will please copy. Oct. 14. 


REES.—Commercial Garden and Nursery of Pursons 

§ Co., Flushing, near New York.—This establishment 
now covers an area of more than seventy acres, and the pro- 
prietors are enabled to furnish, on the most reasonable 
terms, every desirable variety of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Vines, &c. Duriag the past year, 
their collection has been enriched by many novelties from 
Europe, which will be found worthy the attention of ama- 
teurs. Dealers will be supplied on liberal terms. Catalogues 
furnished gratis, on application by mail to the proprietors, or 
personally at 10 Pine street, New York. Sept. 16.—et 


| page ce LARD OIL.—No. | Lard Oil, for Lamps; No. 
2, for Woollens and Machinery—in good shipping order. 
The following letter speaks of its quality: 

“T have made full trial of the No. 2 Lard Oil, which | pur- 
chased of thee, and am happy to state that I can speak deci- 
dedly in its praise. 1 have used it on wool of different grades, 
from the common or native to the full-blood merino, in the 

rocess of manufacturimg cloth, and find it a better article of 

o. 2 than I have at any time heretofore used. I have also 
found it equally excelient in lamps for shop lights.” 

For sale by 

THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 

June 2. No. 33 Water street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
J HALL, Designer and Engraver, No. 8 Euduw sireet, 

© opposite the Eutaw House, Baltimore.—Drawings of 
Buildings, Machinery, Specifications for the Patent Office, 
&c. Seals, Steel Letters, and all kinds of Wood and Uop- 
perplate Engraving, executed at the shortest notice. Pat- 
terns for Castings made. Brands and Stencils cut to order. 

Drawing School.—l\ustruction given in the art of Draw- 
ing. April 22. 
RowRET JOHNSTON, Draper and Tailor, Fuyette st. 

Jirst door east of Howard street, Baltimore, respectfully 
informs his friends and the public that be has on hand a se- 
lect assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vestings, which 
he will make up to order in a superior manner, and on the 
most reasonable terms. Making and trimming done in the 
best style for those who prefer finding theirown cloth. All 
work done at this establishment warranted to give satisfac 
tion. April 22—ly 
Bae) JOLLIFFE, Attorney and Counselior at Law. Ut- 

fice on the cast side of Main, between Third and Fourth 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. Collections carefully attended to. 

Refer to Thomas H. Minor, Dr. Dr. G. Bailey, Neff & bro- 
T. Kirby, Esq., Blachly & Simpson, C. Donaldson & Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Hon. J. W. Price, Hon. J. J. McDowell, Hillsborough, 
Ohio; A. w. Fagin, St. Louis; J. J. Coombs, Gallipolis; N. 
Barrier, Esy., West Union, Ohio; Dr. A. Brower, Lawrence- 
burg, Indiana; S. Galloway, Columbus, Ohio; Col. J. Taylor, 
N 5 arg Kentucky; Gen. k. Collins, Maysville, Kentucky. 

an. 7. 
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= PHILLIPS, Belihanger, Locksmith, and Snuth 
in General, may be found at the old stand, No. 113 
Front street, opposite the Stone Tavern, Baltimore. Belis 
put up in the country at the shortest notice, and on the most 
approved plan. April 29.—tf 


INDLOW SHADES.—Gronrer Fayaux has removed 
bis Painting Rooms to the southeast corner of South 
and Baltimore streets, Baltimore, where he will continue to 
receive orders for painting the fashionable Transpurent 
Window Shades, which have had so much preference to any 
other Blind since their introduction into this country from 
Europe. In addition to the Window Shades, he will also 
continue the Decoration of Stores and Halls. Sigus lettered, 
Banners and — for Military and Fire Companies, &c. He 
respectfully solicits a share of patronage from those who may 
be desirous of obtaining any article in his line. We have & 
stock of Window Shades, of the latest style, from $1 to $28 
per pair. April 22. 
O. 37 CHEAPSIDE.—J. D. AnmstronG & ‘THORNTON, 
Tobacco and Cigar Warehouse. Tobacco in large and 
small packages; Cigars in packages of 60, 100, 125, and 26U. 
April 29.—tf 
ATENT AGENCY.—All matters connected with the 
Patent Office, Drawings, epg &c., accurately 
and promptly prepared and attended to. 
ane. 6 vag S. A. PEUGH, Washington, D. C. 














LUMBE NATIONAL DAGUERKEAN GALLEKY 
AND PHOTOGRAPHERS’ FURNISHING DEPOTS; 
awarded the gold and silver medals, four first premiums, and 
two highest honors, at the National, the Massachusetts, the 
New York, and Pennsylvania Exhibitions, respectively, for 
the most splendid colored Daguerreotypes and best apparatus 
ever exhibited. 
Portraits taken in exquisite style, without regard to weather. 
Instructions given in the art. 
A large assortment of appayatus and stock always on hand, 
at the lowest cash prices. l 
New York, 251 Broadway; Philadelphia, 136 Chesnut street ; 
Boston, 75 Court and 58 Hanover streets; Baltimore, 206 Bal- 
timore street; Washington, Pennsylvania avenue; Peters- 
burg, Virginia, Mechanica’ Hall; Cincinnati, Fourth and 
Walnut, and 176 Main street; Saratoga Springs, Broadway ; 
Paxis, 127 Vieille Kue da ‘Temple; Liverpool, 32 Church 
atreet. Jan. 7. 
YPE AND PRINTERS’ MATERIALS.—The subscri- 
T ber has taken the Type Foundry lately occupied by 
Messrs. Cockcroft & Overend, No. 59 Gold street, in the city 
of New York, and will attend to all orders he may receive with 
punctuality and despatch. All the type manufactured by the 
subscriber will be hand cast, and of good metal and finish; 
and he will furnish all kinds of Printers’ Materials of the best 
i the usual prices. 
qf A. ‘T, Overend (late of the firm of Cockcroft & Over- 
end) has been employed to superintend the manufacturing de- 
ay ar to meenives in payment on the usual terms. 
receiy' 
ur . ROBERT ‘TAYLOR. 
EN TISTR Y.—Dr. Leach, Surgeon and Mechanical Den- 
tist, North Charles street, opposite St. Paul’s church, 
Baltimore, attends to all Dental operations in the best man- 
ner, and at very reasonable prices. Having facilities not pos- 
sessed by any other person in his profession, he is enabled to 
insert the best Porcelain Teeth at about one-half the usual 
prices, and in a style which, for appearance, adaptation, or 
durability, cannot be surpassed.. Decayed Teeth stopped by 
filling, aud every plug warranted permanent. The Leiheon 
administered in § operations, when desired. Extract- 
ing Teeth under its influence, 50 cents; or without this, 2 
cents. 
N. B.—Persons who haye lost all their upper teeth may 
have a.set of fromt six to eight made by Dr. L. sv as to be 
worn on the bare gum, without clasps or springs, and all 
ranted to answer the desired purpose. Dee. 2. 
J B. WHEATON, Wholesale and Retail Druggist, keeps 
* constantly on band a well-selected assortment of drugs 
and medicines, chemicals, paints, oils, dye stuffs, winter 
glass and putty, large glass’ for pictures, artists’ prepare 
, artists’ brushes, pencils, crayons, water colors, &c. 
Also, a few choice Groceries. 
Corner of Broad and High streets, Columbus, Ohio. 
Nov. 18.—5t “gee - 
UST PUBLISHED —“Slaveholding Examined in the 
Light of the Holy Bible, by William Henry aoe 
servant of Jesus Christ.” For sale, wholesale and reta) Pond 
the Depository of the American and foreign Anti-Slavery - 
ciety. Price, bound in muslin, 37 1-2 cents single, $4 P¢ 
dozen ; in paper covers, 2% cents single, $2.25 per =. the 
Orders for Anti-Slave Pablientions, mae mee. “ 
esignate how the books are to be sent, a 
joel yn WILLIAM HARNED, 
Nov. Li. 22 Spruce street , New York. 
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AULDEN PERINE’S Earthenware Pottery, cornet of 
My Pine ana ington streets, Baltimore. wares de- 
livered in any part of the city, free of cartage. April 29. 


CRE HOTEL—On strict Temperance principles, No 











roadway, New York ; b 
ae yew“), LELAND MOORE, 








